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Dann, Gartonns’s Mate: Aamghied Leilbo wen 
‘cortainly.thé proctiest, as well as the most spoiled 
child in the:yillage. She was alreadyan embryo 
coquette, and pouted if the freshest flower or the 
largest apple was not given to her, or if she was 
not allowed. to -be the first mena 
circles of the turning rope. 
The mothers of all the ugly dite waa 
shook their-heads, at. every fresh outbreak of 


Lonise’s temper, and whispered of the heartaches. 


she would yet cause poor Gretchen, whose easy 
disposition. was never fretted, and who saw. in 
her child nothing but the natural petulance of 
girlhood. eS 
To the poor widow, this fair-haited, blue-eyed 
representative of her dead husband seemed to 
be the connecting link between his grave and 
heaven. For this daughter, no toil, was too 
wearisome, that she might increase the small 
sum already laid by for her marriage dowry; 
for-this purpose the white curd was broken, and 
pressed into golden. cheese; for this the little 
wheel hummed musically and drowsily beneath 
the vines,on the bright summer days; for this, 
the delicate lace was woven, in the long winter 
ae that was to grace some haughty coun- 


"eal complained 80 loudly of Louise, as 
Gretchen’s nearest. neighbor, the bustling, sys- 
tematic, managing Liza Schwartz. Her three 
plain, hard-working daughters never questioned 
her will, though their little brother Carl was 
nearly as rebellious as Louise herself; but as 
Dame Liza éften said, ‘“‘he was a boy, and that 
made a difference.” 

Carl was an independent, sturdy little fellow, 
who would gather more grapes, fight more bat- 
tles for the smaller children, and win oftener at 
ball, than any boy in the village. 

This same Carl had a perfect contempt for 
everything feminine, his mother’s authority not 
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BY GARRY STANLEY, 


excepted. He was the torment of Louise’s’life. 
He called her ‘‘ery-baby” and ‘*whey face ;” set 
his ugly brown dog, Wolf, on her pet tortoise- 
shell cat, and usualiy managed to soil her clean 
dresses; or knock a particularly nice piece of 
bread and butter out of her hand? « 

“Tis true that he would allow no one else to 
teaze her in this way, but toindemnify himself for 
his mercy he called her “only a girl,” with such 
an exceedingly expressive voide-and pantomine, 
that Louse felt herself as much aggrieved as if a 
bodily assault. had been made upon her. 

One cool autumn morning, Dame Gretchen’s 
heavy sabots clattered over the cottage floor 
with unusual ‘vigor. A party of village gossips 
were to spend the afternoon with her. She had 
drawn off a glass of sweet, home-brewed beer to 
test its quality, and found it perfect,. It was as 
yellow as amber, as clear as crystal, and the rich 
creamy froth rose ‘to the top most temptingly. 
But the great business of the day was yet to 
be accomplished, the making of. the bread and 
cake, which was to exceed in lightness and flavor 
any bread or cake ever yet-made, : 

Little Louise was delightfully busy. She 
greased the pans, handed the sugar, played in 
the flour, and made herself as useful as girls 
twelve years of age usually do at such times. 
She was making cakes, too, on her own respon- 
sibility, which was none of the least pleasant 


; part of the business. 


At length a savory perfume spread itself over 
the cottage kitchen. Gretchen had scrubbed, 
and.swept, and dusted, and peeped into the oven 
times ‘innumerable—and whilst the finishing 
touch of brown was being given to her cakes, 
and the bread was rising the Jast hundredth 
part of an inch, she clattered away to make her 
toilet. 

In a short time she reappeared in her whitest 
linen cap, with her black silk kerchief reserved 
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for Sundays and holydays, and a string of heavy 
amber beads on her neck. Her short-gowg was 
of unspotted whiteness, and the blue of her gown 
and petticoat contrasted well with the big scarlet 
pin-cushion, which hung at her side. 

On the entrance of her mother, Louise became 
clamorous for the big cake which was baking 
especially for herself, and when it was given to 
her she carried it over near the door, and seated 
herself in her little oaken chair to await its 
cooling. ‘ 

Presently she heard Carl’s well known voice 
talking to his dog, and she instinctively put the 
plate in her lap, and covered it with her apron. 
Too late, however, for Carl had detected the 
movement, and his-eyes danced with delight at 
so good an opportunity of teazing Louise. 

‘¢‘ Hurrah,” exclaimed he, ‘‘what have you got 
there, whey face? another kitten for Wolf to 
tree? Come, let’s see’ lift up that dish-cleth 
you callan apron! A cake, by Frederic! whew! 
it smells nice though—lI guess I’ll have a piece!” 
and, suiting the action to the word, the cake was 
broken in half. 

Louise put the plate in her chair, and with 
tears and screams attempted to wrest her pro- 
perty from Carl. Dame Gretchen, who had been 
giving the finishing fold to her kerchief, before 





the little kitchen glass, suddenly took it down, 
pattered across the room and held it before her 
child. 

Carl was delighted. He went on munching 
his cake, and between each mouthful crying out, 

**You’re a beauty, ain’t you? I never saw 
such a pretty face! Look at yourself now! Oh, 
what a beauty!” 

Louise for a moment took her apron from her 
face, and caught its expression in the glass, thea 
cried more lustily than before. 

The mirror had been replaced, and Carl 
smacked his lips, saying, ‘‘that cake is very 
good, Dame Gretchen. I guess I’ll take some 
more. I think Wolf likes it too—don’t you, 
Wolf?” 

Louise suddenly stopped crying, turned and 
saw the dog. gazing wistfully at her cake between 
the slats of her chair, then seized her plate and 
ran up stairs, from whence she did not make 
her appearance till her mother’s guests had all 
assembled. 

Eight years after, Louise became Carl’s wife. 
Her husband knew she prided herself on her 
beauty, so he always had a remedy for sullenness 
and frowns, for he would take down her mother’s 
little old mirror from the kitchen wall, and say, 
laughingly, ‘‘Look at Yourself Now.” 





THE PICTURE. 


BY RICHARD COE. 


“T wave a picture, dearest mine,” 
A gentle husband said, . 
Unto the partner of his joys, 
His sorrows and his bed: 
“A picture of a lady fair, 
So beautiful and bright, 
That gazing on it fills my soul ° 
With exquisite delight !” 


“T’ve placed it in a casket rare, 
To keep it safe from harm; 
In dreams I often cover it 
With kisses fond and warm: 
And when I wake the first fond glance 
That greets my op’ning eyes, 
Is of that pictured loveliness 
That by my pillow lies!’ 


“Who may this wondrous beauty be?” 
His tender partner said, ; 
As half in jest and half in pique 
She tossed her lovely head: 
The time was when my husband dear 
Within mine own sweet face, 
Saw with an eye of tenderness 
Such loveliness and grace— 





That other forms, however fair, 
No beauty had for him; 

And other eyes compared with mine 
Were lustreless and dim: 

But now, alas! I mourn that he, 
Unto my bosom dear, 

Should thus requite me for a love, 
So earnest and sincere!’ 


“Nay, weep not, dearest Beatrice, 
But listen unto me, 

The picture of that lovely one 
The image is of thee: 

The which the angel memory, 
With all her magic art, 

Has graven on that sacred place— 
The tablet of my heart!” 


Enclasping her within his arms, 
In all a lover’s bliss, 

He printed on her forehead fair 
A fond and fervent kiss: 

A sight so pure methinks were meet 
For angel eyes above, 

A youthful and a happy pair 
Enjoying wedded love! 





TWO DAYS IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


A pay’s journey south of Louisville, in the 
heart of the wild Kentucky hills, you will find 
the Mammoth Cave. 

You know nothing of darkness until you have 
traversed its subterranean recesses. It is a laby- 
rinth groping blindly through primeval gloom, 
for hundreds of miles under ground: and the 
darkness that fills it is palpable, enveloping you 
like black waters. Night, in’our upper world, 
is never so profound but it has something of day 
remaining. A nebulous radiance, as of faint rays 
infinitely diluted, may be seen even in the mur- 
kiest hour: wandering gleams from sun, or moon, 
or star, penetrating the clouds, and vaguely dif- 
fused through the abyss of space. But in those 
silent depths night reigns eternal and supreme. 
No sun, nor moon, nor star has ever shone across 
that awful obscurity. There darkness sits de- 
vouring his prey from everlasting to everlasting. 

The entrance to the Cave is scarcely a hundred 
yards from the hotel. Winding down a rural 
road, that you suppose leads to some secluded 
dell, you find yourself, on turning a sudden angle, 
in presence of the grim portal. Huge and vague 
it yawns before you, like the mouth of some 
great dragon. A spring breaks out from the 
mountain side just above the entrance, and the 
water solemnly dripping down across it, seems 
to warn sacreligious feet against profaning the 
mysteries beyond. In vain your eye attempts, for 
a while, to penetrate the darkness. The shadowy 
gloom makes you draw back instinctively, with 
@ momentary sensation of horror. For the deep 
night within is not all! Forever, forth from the 
monster’s gaping throat, issues a chill, unearthly 
breath. With a single step you have passed from 
a July atmosphere to one that seems as icy as 
December. But while you still hesitate, oppressed 
with vague emotions, the guide approaches, and 
handing you one of several torches, leads the way 
downward. You follow, with a last look at the 
blue sky, muttering unconsciously, ‘‘facilis des- 
census Averni.” 

A narrow passage soon brings you to an open 
gateway, where the quick blast of air nearly ex- 
tinguishes your lamps. So far the light of day 
has attended you, though waxing fainter and 
feebler at each step. But now you are alone 
with night and silence, twin daughters of eternal 
chaos; and you pause, for a moment, to recover 
courage. At first you see nothing but the thick 





darkness. All around is vagueness and unutter- 
able loneliness, giving the idea of infinite void and 
space. The black rocks do not reflect your light, 
but devour it; and so, for a while, the battle goes 
on, @ strife of life and death. Gradually, how- 
ever, the pupil of your eye dilates. Gradually 
also the torches begin to melt away the gloom. 
You now see that you are in a vast, but rudely 
fashioned rotunda, whose walls of solid limestone 
rise dizzily above until lost in lofty shadows 
overhead. Slowly the light, radiating upward 
into the black darkness, reveals a gigantic dome 
resting on oval ribs of rock, ring within ring, 
narrowing to the top. You gaze in wonder and 
delight; it seems as if you could never gaze 
enough. For, in those profound recesses, the 
obscurity ever keeps the imagination on the 
stretch, and if a life-time was spent there, some- 
thing would still be left to stimulate curiosity. 
At last you move forward, but without a word. 
Your sensations, in reality, are too profound for 
language, And still, ever as you go, the night 
hangs, like a sullen cloud, before you, parting 
reluctantly to admit your passage, and greedily 
closing up behind. 

You now enter an avenue, lofty as the nave of 
St. Peter’s, with huge, jutting platforms of dark, 
grey rock on either side, like colossal cornices. 
Gradually this avenue emerges into another, and 
even vaster hall, with galleries on galleries cir- 
cling above, wheeling and ever wheeling around 
the dusky ceiling. Here, in former times, the 
Methodists were accustomed to hold occasional 
meetings; and the effect of the congregation, 
with its countless torches, is said to have been 
very striking. To give you an idea of the mag- 
nitude of the room, the guide ascends to one of 
the galleries, where he seems a pigmy, so great 
is the distance, so massive the ledge on which he 
stands. Leaving this immense amphitheatre, 
you enter what appears a Gothic Minster, the 
high and vaulted avenue stretching on until it 
fades into remote obscurity. And ever as you go 
the darkness continues to envelope you like 
black waters, reluctantly parting before, and 
ravenously closing up behind. 

Suddenly you see before you a huge sarco- 
phagus, apparently hewn from the solid rock. 
It is of a size to suggest thoughts of the Titans 
who warred against Saturn, or of those myste- 
rious giants who are said to have lived before 
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the flood. You pause with strange awe before 
it. It stands there on its lofty pedestal, so grey, 
so grim, so weird, that the unlettered slave as 
he hurries by, glances fearfully at it in secret 
dread. Nor is it he alone that feels its influence. 
The breath comes thick as you gaze, for imagi- 
nation whispers that, within this mighty tomb, 
reposes perhaps some wizard of colossal race, 
whom enchantment has laid to sleep, and pre- 
served through untold centuries, to guard these 
sacred recesses; and who, if light jest, or dese- 
crating touch should profane the spot, would 
burst his cerements of stone, and amid the rocking 
of earthquakes and the crumbling of the moun- 
tain overhead, drag you down to darkness and 
death. So you pass by with noiseless feet, gazing 
askance on this grim relic of the Pre-Adamite 
world. 

Continuing your progress, you enter an avenue 
through which an army might march, nor shake, 
with its tramp, the adamantine walls. For a 
while the passage runs straight as an arrow. 
Then it turns majestically, almost at a right 
angle, the opposite side wheeling grandly around 
like a dusky Colosseum. All at once the groined 
nave overhead disappears. You seem to have 
passed out into the open air; but, if so, it is day 
no longer: the midnight vault of heaven hangs 
above you; mountains as black as doom sweep 
away before. High aloft an enormous rock, 
arch-like, springs from the precipice, but stops, 
shattered through its midst, as if by a convulsion 
that has shaken the world. Looking past that 
broken, massive edge, and away into the illimi- 
table space beyond, you see a star faintly shining 
in the far, fathomless depths. You gaze in amaze- 
ment. But now another and another begins to 
glisten; whole constellations follow; and soon the 
entire firmament sparkles with myriads of glit- 
tering lights. You are still looking, bewildered 
and enraptured, when all suddenly becomes black, 
as if the curtain of doom had been let fall upon 
the scene. Darker and yet darker it grows. You 
cannot see the companion you touch. The gloom 
of Egypt’s fateful night could have been nothing, 
you think, compared to this. At last, in the re- 
mote distance, you discern a faint gleam. Slowly 
it brightens to a ball of fire. Then, as you look 
in wonder, all at once there streams toward you, 
spanning the gulf of darkness, a bridge of light, 
as when, in Milton’s sublime poem, the gates of 
hell are flung open on the fathomless abyss of 
chaos. .You cannot, for a moment, comprehend 
that all this is an illusion. But the cause is soon 
revealed. The guide comes up, and explains 
that the seeming stars were the glimmer of the 
torches on the crystals of the roof; while the 
sudden darkness resulted from his disappearing, 
with the lanterns, into a lower cave. The gush 





of light, that shot athwart the gloom, had been 
caused by his emerging suddenly, he tells you, 
at a distant point, above the line of vision. And 
you say to yourself, ‘‘stupendous Cave, that could 
allow of such an illusion.” 

And now, retracing your steps in part, and 
ever attendéd by the darkness, like black waters 
enveloping you, you pass into a narrow lateral 
avenue, Winding through a labyrinth of pas- 
sages, now hroad and high, now cramped and low, 
here straight, there spiral, but ever descending 
downward, you enter, at last, what seems the 
crypt of an ancient Saxon cathedral, the stalac- 
tites and stalagmites meeting to compose the 
rude and massive pillars. The guide now distri- 
butes the torches of the party so as to illuminate 
the cavern to the best advantage. Amazement, 
for a while, keeps you dumb. Never, you men- 
tally exclaim, did artist conceive such wonderful 
effects of light and shade. The broad glare im- 
mediately around each torch is the brighter for 
the profound gloom in the mysterious recesses. 
The columns, that stand out in bold relief, are 
the more distinct because so many darken into 
shapeless masses in the distance. The river of 
golden radiance, that pours down the long arcade 
before you, has a glory all the more effulgent, 
in contrast with the rippled gleams that dance, 
in alternate brilliancy and blackness, along the 
broken vista’ stretching to your right. Rem- 
brandt, could he have seen that spectacle, would 
have broken his pallet in despair. 

We traversed many miles, that first day in the 
Cave, and yet were only making a preliminary 
excursion, as it were. The grand tour, requiring 
a walk of twenty miles, we left until the morrow. 
To visit every part of the Cave would involve the 
labor of weeks, for the aggregate length of the 
avenues is computed at three hundred miles: 
hence few persons spend more than one, or at 
most two days in it, as a complete exploration is 
practically impossible, and these are sufficient 
for the most striking portions, The Cave is, 
in reality, a vast labyrinth, honey-combing the 
mountain limestone of Kentucky, occasionally 
expanding, as we have described, into halls of 
almost fabulous magnitude, and sometimes nar- 
rowing into avenues scarcely ten feet wide, and 
proportionally low in altitude. In various places 
the passage comes apparently to an end, a yawn- 
ing, well-like gulf debarring further progress. 
But when you look down the chasm, a ladder ap- 
pears; the guide bids you descend; and arriving 
at the bottom you find a new and probably spa- 
cious avenue opening before you. Not unfre- 
quently these pits are crossed by wooden bridges, 
that hang dizzily over the stupendous gulf. Or 
they gape close at your side, black as a night 
of murder, fathomless as space itself. As you 
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gaze fearfully down (hem, they recall the awful 
chasms, which, in that grand prose-poem, the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, appaled Christian in the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death. In vain a torch is 
hung over the edge, no bottom is ever seen. A 
bit of oiled paper, cast blazing down, fails equally 
to reveal the secrets of those mysteridus recesses. 
A stone, dropped over the brink, falls and falls, 
seemingly forever, endlessly reverberating until 
the brain reels with the iteration. And ever, as 
you gaze, you hear water, far out of sight below, 
dropping further down into the awful abyss, and 
still dropping, dropping, dropping, through ever- 
lasting silence and gloom. 

We started, on the second day, immediately 
after breakfast, our guide carrying our dinner 
nicely stored in a basket, while over his back 
was slung a canteen of oil, from which to re- 
plenish our lights during the long journey before 
us. And to do justice to Stephen, he is as great 
@ wonder almost as the Cave. The handsomest, 
sprightliest and most obliging of mulattos, I 
still see in fancy his brilliant dark eyes, his well 
trimmed moustache and his light graceful figure. 
He has picked up something of Latin, and pos- 
sesses a smattering of Greek; while his geolo- 
gical knowledge quite astonishes his unscientific 
visitors. But he is most remarkable for his 
readiness at repartee and his amplitude of words. 
I shall not soon forget him, as flinging himself 
on the ground, at a pause in the gothic chamber, 
he descanted. on the formation of stalagmites, 
with the knowing air of a savan and the careless 
ease of a spoiled child. He has been, for seven- 
teen years, acting as guide through the Cave. 
Many of the most beautiful parts of it were, in- 
deed, first explored by himself. His old master, 
but lately deceased, in gratitude emancipated 
him; and Stephen now talks of bidding the Cave 
farewell forever, and emigrating to Liberia. 
Should he carry out this intention the world 
will hear more of him. But there is a wife in 
the way, who is somewhat loath to go, and pre- 
fers to live and die among the green hills of 
Kentucky. Woman, the world over, clings to 
her home. Woman is your true conservative. 
The most astonishing thing in the Puritan emi- 
gration was that so many females accompanied 
it: and if we eulogized the Puritan fathers less, 
and the mothérs more, we should do greater 
justice. 

We turned to the right, just back of the giant’s 
coffin, and entering a lateral avenue pushed 
briskly on. The way was occasionally rugged, 
but oftener comparatively level. Now the pas- 
sage narrowed to a width of scarcely ten feet, 
now it widened again: and now the groined 
vault soared in air, gloomy and grand as in 


some sepulchral cathedral, Frequently jutting 





galleries of rock, running along either side, 
nearly met on high; and offen, through the 
narrow opening thus left, other galleries were 
seen above; sometimes three or four rising, 
tier above tier, before the vaulted ceiling was 
reached. These vast recesses, which the torches 
only dimly revealed, floated in a sea of obscurity, 
as if just emerging from chaos on the morning of 
Creation. 

About two miles from the entrance, the guide 
bade us stop. Pointing to a small aperture in 
the side of the Cave, less than a yard square, he 
told us to wait a few moments and then look in. 
With these words he disappeared. Directly, 
through this opening, a vivid light shone forth, 
while simultaneously we heard his voice shouting 
aloud. Gazing through this natural window, we 
saw a vast pit, sinking downward further than 
the eye could penetrate, and rising overhead till 
lost in obscurity. This tremendous chasm was 
not circular, however, but shaped like the letter 
S, and wild and vague beyond conception. The 
vivid light, which Stephen had left us to ignite, 
could not, with all its intense brilliancy, entirely 
dissipate the horrible gloom. As if bored out 
of the solid mountain, by gigantic augurs, the 
chasm sunk beneath, or soared dizzily aloft, the 
smooth surface of the yellowish rock reflecting 
the glare of the torches, for a space above and 
below, and then the night swallowing all the 
rest, like a black, insatiate monster. This was 
Gorin’s dome. As we gazed down into the awful 
gulf, we mechanically held fast, for it seemed 
that if we should tumble through, we should fall 
and fall forever through illimitable depths of 
space. Fall and fall forever, from darkness to 
darkness more profound, through infinite eterni- 
ties of distance and despair. 

A walk of another mile, past yawning pits and 
over hideous chasms, brought us to a low, narrow 
avenue, several hundred feet long, where we were 
compelled to proceed in a stooping posture. The 
Cave continuing to grow more circumscribed, we 
finally found ourselves traversing a serpentine 
path, worn through the rock by the action of 
water in countless ages, but so confined that a 
corpulent person would have found it impossible 
to pass. We had scarcely recovered from the 
fatigue of this cramped journey, when suddenly 
we came to a vast and lofty amphitheatre, with 
a sandy beach in its centre, in front of which lay 
a pool of black waters, like a lake of polished 
jet. All further progress appeared hopelessly 
cut off. On every hand the steep and rugged 
sides rose impassably, melting, without apparent 
break, or even seam, into the lofty dome over- 
head. While we were scanning the wild walls 
for some hidden outlet high up the dizzy accli- 
vities, the guide called our attention to a boat, 
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drawn up on the beach, and bade us enter, 
smiling at our Bewilderment. We took seats, 
but wondered the more. ~ And now, with a dex- 
terous turn of the paddle, he whirled the light 
skiff across the pool, and right against the face 
of the rock, to where a small horizontal fissure 
offered invitingly a sheltered nook for the still 
waters to slumber in. Telling us to stcup 
quickly, he shot under this low portal. For a 
short distance the roof continued to impend 
threateningly overhead; but gradually it began 
to rise, to expand, to swell into magnificent pro- 
portions. A few more strokes of the paddle, 
and we were in a vast tunnel, arching far away 
above, and winding onward beyond the range of 
vision: while filling it from side to side, flowed 
the subterranean tide on which we floated, a 
dark, and voiceless current, dwelling forever in 
aboriginal gloom. 
_ It was the famous Echo river. For three 
quarters of a mile we navigated this mysterious 
stream, till suddenly it vanished out of sight as 
unexpectedly as it had appeared. I can find 
no words to express my sensations during that 
voyage. It’ was like sailing over a shadowy 
ocean, such as I had sometimes seen in dreams. 
It was like passing down dim shores, from which 
blew, chill and damp, breezes out of the land of 
death. As we glided along, the lights, which 
were ranged in the prow of the boat, projected 
vague figures on the wall, that followed us 
menacingly like silent, eager ghosts. The dip 
of the paddle, disturbing the quiet: waters, sent 
a faint ‘ripple lapping against the rocky side of 
the tunnel; and the sound of this, repeated in 
low echoes, indefinitely prolonged, seemed like 
the sobbings of disembodied spirits, lamenting 
and dying in the distance. And yet no feeling 
of horror accompanied all this. It was like one 
of those vague, yet sadly sweet dreams, which 
often visit us in childhood, when we seem to 
float, in the wide sea of space, close to unseen 
coasts, from which ascend the sighs of widows 
and orphans, though all the void elsewhere is 
full of whispers from angels encouraging us to 
proceed. Blessed visions, that, while they con- 
ceal not the gulf of sorrow which ever surges 
below this mortal life, reveal glimpses of the 
shining bliss beyond, and assure us of the pre- 
sence of heavenly messengers, who wait to bear 
us thither. , 
Allowing these emotions to have their period, 
our guide sought finally to divert them, by show- 
ing the effect of singing on the river. He broke, 
at first, into a wild and plaintive air. \ The echoes 
that followed seemed endless. Nor did they run 
into each other, as is usual’ even in the finest 
repetitions of this kind, but each syllable was 
distinct and clear, as if sad voices answered to 





sad voices down the wholg vast length of the 
silent stream. A gayer strain ensued, that was 
prolonged, in a similar manner, like the musical 
laughter of maidens at play along the shores. 
And so, whiling away the time with merry in- 
terludes, we voyaged along. But gradually the 
melancholy $f our feelings returned, and lapsing 
into quiet we floated once more dreamily on. 
Again we ‘seemed to be sailing down a sea of 
shadows. Again breezes from the land of death 
were wafted chill and damp across us. Again the 
dip of our paddle woke the sobbings of unseen 
phantoms, that flitted lamenting before, and fol- 
lowed wailing behind. 

By rugged way’, and through continually 
winding avenues, we reached, at last, the great 
series of caverns known as Cleveland’s Cabinet, 
seven miles from the entrance. Here bountiful 
Nature has exhausted her munificent genius in 
the number, variety and beauty of her crystali- 
zations. In one place, the rock is covered with 
a botryoidal formation, resembling bunches of 
grapes, perfect in both color and shape. In 
another the crystalizations seem enormous snow- 
balls, flung carelessly against the ceiling, and 
there adhering, whiter than whitest swan’s-down. 
In still another, they imitate rosettes, carved 
in Carrara marble, and affixed, by some subtle 
cement, to the grey limestone wall. In “yet 
others, the crystalizations assume the form of 
hanging moss; or of drooping lilies; or of other 
delicate, lovely plants: all white as the robe of 
spotless innocence. A small niche, opening from 
the main avenue, like a side altar in a cathedral, 
is called the Maiden’s Bower; and is hung with 
similar snowy draperies of Nature’s handiwork. 

At last we drew near to a mountain of boul- 
ders, piled one above another in inextricable con- 
fusion, and rising to the very summit of the Cave. 
We were about to pause here, believing that 
further progress was impossible. But Stephen 
bade us push forward. These were, he said, 
the Rocky Mountains, which it was necessary 
to surmount before we could reach the end of 
our journey. We struggled up the difficult path, 
the roof of the cavern rising with us. Having 
attained an elevation, which our guide told us 
was nearly a hundred and fifty feet, but which 
appeared incalculably greater, we paused panting 
on the summit, and looked down into the gulf 
beneath. Involuntarily I caught my breath as 
the scene burst upon me. Would I could ade- 
quately describe that dark and dismal abyss. 
So wild was the descent, and so shadowy the 
obscurity below that the hill seemed to plunge 
downward to the very bowels of the earth. 
The effect was magnified infinitely by a vast 
dome, which soared above, savage and vague, 
increasing the apparent heighth and depth, and 
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exaggerating the awfulness of all. As I gazed 
into the void below, where the black darkness 
surged and heaved, under the flare of the torches, 
like the ebon sea that washes the shores of hell, 
and then turned above to the seemingly fathom- 
less firmament, there rose, vividly, to my imagi- 
nation Milton’s sublime lines: and uriconsciously 
I repeated them to myself. 
“A dark 

Tilimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and 

heighth, 

And time and space are lost: where eldest Night, 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy.” 

It was a fit conclusion to our journey. The 
delight, amazement, and awe, which had suc- 
ceeded each other all day, terminated here; and 
for one I wished to see nothing further, lest it 
might mar the image of that tremendous abyss. 
It was with relief, consequently, that I heard 
the guide declare there was nothing to be seen 
beyond, except some curious stalagmites, a lady’s 
bower, and another bottomless pit, at the dis- 
tance of a few hundred yards. Should other 
avenues ever be discovered in advance of this 
point, the effect will be to dim the impression 
of that gulf of horror. But now the spectator 


comes away, haunted by his glimpse into that wild 
abyss, whose recollection lingers in his memory, 


and recurs forever in his dreams. 

On our way back, we dined at a spring, about 
two miles from the extremity. It would have 
kindled the dull blood even of an anchorite, to 
have seen us discuss the cold chicken and ham 
which Stephen had provided. Our drink was 
the cool, clear water from a neighboring spring. 
These springs are frequent in the Cave, some 
of them being impregnated with sulphur, and 
others with lime. The one we patronized was of 
the latter description. Around us were numerous 
empty bottles, relics of former parties, who not 
having the fear of the Maine Law before their 
eyes, had refreshed the inner man with Scotch 
ale, London stout, claret or eau de vie. 

While my companions lingered behind to re- 
examine some crystalizations, I pushed forward 
alone, the solitude and sombre shadows of the 
Cave having for me a greater charm. To abandon 
your party in this way, requires a certain degree 
of courage. At first there is semething exhili- 
rating in the consciousness that you are out of 
sight of your friends, and that, when you shout 
to them, however loudly, only the echo of your 
voice comes back, through the long and lonely 
halls. But soon the sense of solitariness becomes 
painful. The gloomy walls closing in on every 
side; the narrow circle of light that radiates 
from your lamp; and the utter, utter desertion 
around, that encloses you as in a solid body, fill 





you with vague fear. And now dreadful doubts 
creep in upon you. What if you have missed 
the true path, by unconsciously entering some 
lateral avenue? Perhaps already your com- 
panions have passed the spot wheré you turned 
off, and, if so, they will continue to pursue their 
way, believing you still leading in advance. It 
will not be until they approach the entrance, 
probably not until they reach the hotel, that 
your loss will be discovered. Then, too late, 
they will retrace their steps. Vain search! 
Of the hundred and more lateral avenues, that 
branch off from the main route, in the seven 
miles between you and the mouth, who can tell 
which to take? To explore all would require 
months. You see these things in fancy, and 
your nerves begin to give way. You imagine 
yourself having made, through long, long hours, 
vain attempts to recover the trace, and having 
sunk down exhausted. You have shouted, too, 
until your voice has failed you. You are agonized 
with thirst. Days appear to pass. You are starv- 
ing to death. If, as you have heard, men lost 
not far from the entrance, have not been found 
for forty hours, what hope is there for you? 
Your lamp has long ago gone out, and you have 
no note of time. Only you know that death is 
approaching. Despair seizes upon you. You 
look dumbly on the sombre walls, now your 
prison, soon to be your grave. You recollect 
that you will be deprived even of Christian 
burial. For the search after you, though long 
persevered in, will finally be abandoned. Gra- 
dually the horror of your disappearance will 
fade from the minds of all, even your wife and 
children coming to regard you, in time, only as 
a dim dream. Perhaps, years hence, some ad- 
venturous traveller may stray into this avenue, 
and finding your bleached bones, may recall a 
tragedy he remembers to have heard in child- 
hood. He will gather the relics together, and 
lay them ina corner. But that will be all. 

So vividly do you imagine these things that 
when, at last, a faint gleam appears in the dis- 
tance, you fancy, for a moment, that it is Stephen 
coming to your rescue after days of search. But 
in reality it is your companions leisurely follow- 
ing you. At first you see only a speck of light, 
like a fire balloon in a black firmament. But 
soon others appear; the dark and distant ceiling 
glows; and a gush of light dances toward you, 
revealing the welcome figures in the background. 
In a moment you are laughing at your late 
fears, and have resumed your journey, as. gay 
and merry as the best. You walk on, and on, 
and on, until mile after mile is passed. Your 
great peril now is that of stumbling, for your 
eyes. are on the rocky draperies overhead, when 
they should be picking out the rugged way 
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beneath. Almost every square foot of ceiling, 
cornice and wall is curtained, or festooned in 
stone, as if Nature, to mock at human genius, 
had decorated these silent, buried chambers. 
By one sweep of her graceful arm, by a single 
bold arrangement of her tapestry, she continually 
produces effects that artists could have attained 
only by severe study and long trials. She is 
equally at home in gay and fanciful hangings, 
such as those belonging to the Bride’s Bower, as 
in the sombre masses, like impending thunder- 
clouds, that darken with horror her more giant 
chambers. 

In returning, Stephen called our attention to 
a river, in which fish without eyes are caught. 
We did not stop, however, to secure any. Stephen 
had spent a night, just before we arrived, in 
catching several, so that he had a stock on hand. 
These fish are rather longer and larger than a 
man’s finger, with something of the shape of a 


cat-fish, and of a greenish white color. They 
have no eye. Why should they, living, as they 
do, in eternal night? But it is to be presumed 
that Nature, which ever wisely adopts the means 
to the end, has given them a keener sense of 
touch. Besides these blind fishes, there is no 
living thing found in the Cave, except a species 
of cricket. . 

Though we walked briskly, it was four hours 
before we reached the entrance, so that, deduct- 
ing for the delay at dinner, the time consumed 
proves the distance to be quite nine miles. The 
first view of daylight, as we approached the 
mouth, was indescribably beautiful. To see that 
cool, white brightness, which language is too 
weak to describe, is worth alone a journey to the 
Cave. It is a new thing in your experience: a 
glory and a loveliness beyond imagination. 

And thus we left the land of shadows; and 
came forth again to the day! 
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I AM SITTING SAD AND LONELY. 


BY GRACE NORMAN. 


I am sitting sad and lonely 
Where oft I’ve sat before, 

And thinking of the bright, bright days 
That will return no more; 

Oh! days of childhood, days of youth! 
In mercy were ye given, 

To shadow forth that better life, 
That knows no change in Heaven. 


Long years have pass’d since those bright days, 
And still I love to trace 

E’en though it be in mem’ry’s glass, 
Each well remember’d face; 

And though the world seems chang’d to me, 
And gloom is o’er me cast, 

I still can catch some ray of light 
In thinking of the past. 


’Tis true my step is not as light, 
My face is not as fair, . 

And silver threads are mingl’d with 
What once was dark brown hair; 

But yet, the change of face or form 
Could not such grief impart: 

The worm lies hid among the leaves, 
The canker at the heart. 


I am sitting sad and lonely 
Where oft I’ve sat before, 

And thinking of the bright, bright days 
That will return no more; 

A mist is gath’ring o’er my eyes, 
A shadow o’er my heart, 

For the fairy visions of my youth 





Like twilight dews depart. 





LINES. 


" BY W. Cc. BENNETT. 


Rott on, oh, river, to thy goal, 

The far, illimitable main; 

Gladdening the earth, thy waters roll 
Through vale and fertile plain; 

Oh, mighty joy! had it been given, 

Majestic river, unto me, 

Blessing and blessed of earth and Heaven, 
To run my course like thee, 





Yet, soul, content thee with thy powers, 

The lowly powers to thee assigned; 

The brook that winds through meadow flowers, 
In that thy likeness find; 

Scarce seen its course, and yet no less 

That scarce seen course it loves to run, 

Rejoicing its few fields to bless, 
And gurgle ’neath the sun. 





THE PAIN IN THE CHEST. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 
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‘Here is a shirt-bosom I wish you to stitch, 
Emma,” said Mrs. Harvey to her daughter, ‘it 
is for your father, and as he is in a hurry for 
his shirts, I must get you to help me.” 

“‘Oh! mother,” said Emma, reluctantly taking 
the piece of linen, ‘“‘you know sewing always 
gives me such a pain in the chest.” 

«But, my daughter, this is a case of neces- 
sity. Your father has to go South, next week, 
on business, and these shirts must be finished 
for him to take. I really cannot do them myself 
by that time.” 

Emma said no more. Ruefully sitting down, 
she began to stitch the shirt-bosom; and, for a 
while, worked with something like real industry. 
But this did not continue long. Soon she began 
to fidget; then to glance at the windows; and 


finally she laid down her task, under pretence of. 


wanting some water. It took her a full quarter 
of an hour to satisfy her thirst; at least it was 
that period before she returned to her work. 
Several times, during the afternoon, she repeated 
this behavior. At tea she sat stooping over her 
plate, and when her father asked her what was 
the matter, she complained of a pain in the chest. 

‘*What have you been doing?” he said. 

‘Oh! I thought I would stitch one of your 
new shirt-bosoms,” replied Emma, hastening to 
answer before her mother could speak. ‘But 
it has made me quite sick.” 

‘“‘Never mind the shirt-bosoms,” replied the 
fond father, with a look of concern. ‘I am sure 
I am as much obliged to you for trying, as if 
you had stitched me a dozen. You always were 
delicate, my dear.” 

The mother gave a glance of silent reproof to 
Emma, and said, ‘‘I am afraid, unless Emma can 
assist me, I shall have to hire a seamstress; for 
I cannot, without help, finish the shirts by next 
week.” 

‘Oh! then get a seamstress, by all means. I 
declare Emma looks quite pale. Poor thing, she 
can’t stand what you can, my love.” 

Mrs. Harvey was on the point of saying, in 
reply, that Emma could stand as much, if she 
would; but, on second thought, concluded to be 
silent. Yet she sighed, as many a mother has, 
to think how the inconsiderate fondness of the 
father was spoiling the daughter. 

Mrs. Harvey sent for a seamstress that evening, 
and accordingly, the next day, Emma had nothing 





todo. In the morning she made calls, and then 
came home to read a novel, over which she 
stooped until dinner time. In the afternoon, 
having finished the novel, she had recourse to 
her worsted work, over which she stooped until 
it was too dark to see. All this time she made 
no complaint of the pain in the chest, though 
she had stooped for a period twice as long as on 
the preceding day. Her mother, who watched 
her with a meaning look, for some time, at last 
said, 

‘¢Emma, how long have you been engaged on 
that bit of work, my dear?” 

‘‘ About six months, isn’t it?” replied Emma, 
looking up for a second only, and resuming the 
counting of her threads. ‘One, two, three; it 
was just after New Years’ I began it; one, two; 
wasn’t it?” 

«And what do you expect to do with it?” 

‘Make a chair cover of it to be sure. Why 
you know that, mamma.” 

‘«But we have no chairs to cover.” 

*‘Oh! it will come in use sometime, or, if it 
don’t, I can give it away, you know.” 

‘‘How much do you suppose your worsteds 
have cost?” 

‘Three dollars. I believe that was it. But 
you know as well as I do, ma, for you were with 
me when I bought them.” 

“T had forgotten,” said Mrs. Harvey. And 
she mentally added, ‘‘ah! I have more important 
things to remember.” 

There was silence for a short period, when the 
mother quietly said, 

“Don’t it sometimes give you a pain in the 
breast, my dear, to stoop, hour after hour, over 
this sort of work?” ; 

Emma looked up, crimson with shame. She 
was a sensible girl, and felt the home-thrust. 
Dropping her work, she said, 

“Give me a shirt-bosom, mamma, and I’ll 
stitch it, indeed I will. I was wrong, last night, 
to say what I did.” : 

“Oh! no,” said Mrs. Harvey, with a slight 
irony in her tone, for she wished to make Emma 
thoroughly ashamed. ‘‘You had better go on 
with your worsted-work; for there is no hurry 
for that. And besides it is not for your father, 
nor even, it seems, for yourself, but for some- 
body, you don’t exactly know who, or perhaps 
for nobody at all. No, my dear, I could not 
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think of taking you away from your useful 
employment, and putting you to one so worth- 
less as assisting to stitch shirt-bosoms for your 
father.” 

‘‘Now, mamma,” said Emma, with the tears 
in her eyes, ‘‘don’t, please don’t. I have been 
very foolish. Qh! do let me help on pa’s shirt- 
bosoms.” 

‘*No, my dear,” replied her mother, gently, 
but firmly, and dropping her tone of irony. ‘I 
have hired Susan for the week, and if you should 
help us now, there will not be enough for her. 
And I’m afraid, my child, that you would soon 
tire of this sort of work.” 

**You don’t mean so, ma,” humbly said Emma; 
“now do you?” 

“Indeed I do, my daughter. I have noticed, 
ever since you came home from boarding-school, 
that you like no work which is real work, though 
you will labor all day at some trifle more pretty 
than useful. Now, while I don’t mean to say 
that making worsted patterns is always a waste 
of time, I do say it is so when things more im- 
mediately useful claim our attention. Moreover. 
Habits of industry and self-denial are to be ac- 
quired in youth, if ever; and if girls do only 
such work as they please, these habits they will 
never get. Young ladies don’t like to do plain 
sewing, but are ready to stitch forever at fancy 
work; yet when they become wives, they will find 
that they must do more or less of the former, 
unless they happen to marry veryrich men. And 
so work becomes a real trial, because they are 
unused to it. For a husband to find that he has a 
wife, good for nothing except to spend money, one 
who can’t even sew without having a pain in the 
chest, is one of the most disheartening things he 
can experience; and will go very much further 
than what would seem, at first, more important 
things, to undermine his love.” 


Emma was now fairly subdued. She had never | 





thought of the subject seriously before. Just 


from school, and as yet undisciplined in house- 
hold affairs, she had unintentionally allowed her 
indisposition to useful work to lead her into her 
late folly. She saw that her pain in the chest 
was mere fancy, and not reality, else it would 
have attacked her also when stooping over her 
novel, or her worsted. She felt that it was a wil- 


‘ling mind she wanted, instead of bodily str&mgth, 


of which she had enough. 

Her mother continued inexorable. The shirts 
were made without her help, much as she desired 
to assist on them. Her worsted-work had now 
really grown distasteful to her; but her mother 
would not permit her to be idle; and so she had 


: to persevere until it was finished. 


The lesson was not over yet, however. One 
day Emma wished a new ribbon. It was not 
absolutely necessary for her to have, though it 
would have been a gratification. But her mother 
gravely refused to allow the expenditure. 

‘*No, my dear, you must go without the ribbon. 
I paid Susan, for helping me make those shirts, 
just what this will cost; and as your folly in- 
flicted that expense on your father, I think it but 
right you should make reparation. Here is an 
opportunity where, by a little self-denial, you 
can do so. You know, my child, I have no faith 
in repentance without works.” . 

“You are right, mamma, as you ever are,” 
said Emma. ‘You don’t know how ashamed I 
am of myself. But please don’t say any more 
about it, and you shall have no cause to complain 
of me hereafter.” 

Were all daughters as sensible as Emma, and 
all mothers as judiciously severe as Mrs. Harvey, 
the world would have fewer idle young ladies and 
thriftless wives to show. 

But alas! when there is anything useful to be 
done, anything that is real work, a great many 
females, married as well as unmarried, have a 
PAIN IN THE CHEST. 





STILL ASLEEP. 


BY ERNESTINE FITZGERALD. 


Sit asleep! while the birds are singing, 

Calling my pet with the silvery ringing 
Of their musical matin bills! 

Still asleep! come rouse thee, my darling! 

Up and mimic thine own dear starling, 
That of morn so joyously tells! 


Still asleep! how the kind words will linger, 
When Time shall point a far-away finger 





To these innocent baby-hours! 


Still asleep! when the world wants working, 
So many a weed in its garden lurking, 
That calls for a woman’s powers! 


Still asleep! when sly age is creeping, 
And here is no longer a chamber for sleeping— 
But ruining, crumbling decay 
Points to the dust toward which dust is bending, 
While Faith awakens to life unending, 
And the light of a perfect day. 





HOW TO MANAGE AN OLD BACHELOR. 


BY ELLA RODMAN. 


AseEt ARnFIELD was the neatest man that ever 
lived. This may, at first, sound like eulogy, but 
it comprises a catalogue of small crimes that 
sting with tenfold force, like mosquitoes, gnats, 
and other insects, discovering joints in the armor 
where larger ones would utterly fail. Abel, then, 
was fearfully neat. Neatness was with him a 
besetting vice, a sort of dark influence that over- 
shadowed everything, and robbed life of half its 
enjoyments. Half did I say? He scarcely knew 
@ moment’s peace. Every cup was poisoned, for 
at the bottom Abel’s far-seeing eyes were sure 
to discover some speck of dirt, that seemed, like 
the sword of Damocles, a never-failing torment, 
haunting every moment. 

Abel was a bachelor. Not but that he had had 
his love-scrapes, but experience taught him that 
going down on one’s knees was detrimental to 
white inexpressibles, and violent emotion took the 
stiffening out of a shirt-collar. Then, besides, 
Abel’s views of womenkind in general all tended 
toward a life of single blessedness. His version 
of the poet would doubtless have been: 

**Oh, woman! thy name is carelessness?” and 
he kept as clear of the sex as though fearful of 
contamination. : 

If his fellow brethren lacked in his eyes the 

essential principles of neatness, the sisterhood 
seemed absolutely wedded to dirt and slovenli- 
ness. Many a time had he contemplated a pair 
of beaming eyes with pleasurable feelings, and 
then sighed because some thread of that tasteful 
attire was, perhaps, the fiftieth part of an inch 
ont of the way. For Abel, in summing up a case 
of neatness, did not, like the children with their 
arithmetic, say, ‘‘never mind the mills”—no, in- 
deed! he quite agreed with the man who said, 
“take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves;” and entertained the 
opinion that trifles make up the sum of earthly 
things. 
Nor did Abel fail to put his theory in practice. 
He would have considered himself insulted had 
any one said that “he looked as though he had 
just stepped out of a band-box;” for, belonging 
rather to the gigantic order, it would have been 
impossible to find such an article capable of 
accommodating him at all to his satisfaction. 
And, indeed, I quite agree with Abel that people 
who step out of band-boxes must have rather 
& tumbled look. 





Somewhere between six and seven feet in 
height, straight as a poplar, handsome and intel- 
lectual-looking, Abel deserved something better 
than the commendation bestowed upon him by 
an old lady, who, after surveying him through 
her spectacles, pronounced him “a very per- 
sonable man.” When I add to this description 
that he was one of the most eloquent members 
of the bar, and possessor of a handsome property, 
it is no wonder that his fearful neatness was the 
subject of sighs and groans innumerable. 

Dirt seemed to glance off obliquely from those 
immaculate collars and wristbands—dust found 
no resting-place on that impenetrable coat of 
shining black—and mud dwindled down to low 
tide when Abel Arnfield crossed the street. His 
neatness encompassed him like a suit of armor; 
and he was held up as a pattern to slovenly hus- 
bands and careless sons, until they wished that 
fate would bestow upon him some of the grease- 
spots, mud, and dirt with which they were so 
liberally favored. But Abel still pursued the 
even tenor of his way, undisturbed, save by some 
chance arrows that Cupid let fly at him, merely 
pour passer le tems. These only stuck in the flesh 
and caused a slight irritation, without inflicting 
any deeper wound. 

At one time, however, Abel certainly came 
very near falling a victim; and this circumstance 
was hailed with delight by the whole circle of his 
friends and relatives. They flattered themselves 
that a wife to keep in order might divert him 
from the contemplation of their short-comings. 

Pretty Olive Mithers! She with. the large, 
sloping eyes, and snowy eyelids, that gave such 
a Madonna-like air of purity to her face. You 
seemed to see her but through those eyelids; 
they took the attention at first sight; and as 
Daniel Webster went by the name of ‘all eyes” 
in his early career as a schoolmaster, it would 
not have been inappropriate to call Olive Mithers 
‘‘all eyelids.” 

Abel was first “taken” in church. The pre- 
monitory symptoms were constant gazing at those 
wonderful eyelids, so sweetly cast down over her 
prayer-book—guilty looks when detected in the 
act—and a constant restlessness and uneasiness 
during the whole service. And Olive peeped 
slyly out from those white blinds, and laughed 
in her sleeve at the desperate struggles of the 
poor fish on the end of her line. Deceitful little 
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Quakeress! She looked an incarnation of purity 
and devotion—she was as mischievious a flirt as 
ever tormented an unfortunate man. But to do 
her justice, she was really in earnest with re- 
spect to Abel Arnfield. Yes, she had fully made 
up her mind that if the man proposed she would 
really take him, and enjoy the pleasure of tor- 
menting him for the whole térm of his natural 
life. 

But, alas! poor Olive! you found by sad ex- 
perience upon how slight a thing will turn our 
whole future fate, There was a pic-nic excur- 
sion, to which Abel and Olive were both invited. 
Already people looked upon them as engaged 
lovers, and significant glances followed their 
movements. 

But Olive, in scrambling up a ledge of rock, 
disarranged the neat attire which had hitherto 
charmed the exacting lover. One or two tumbles 
by no means improved her appearance; and when 
they rejoined the party Abel’s love had banished 
into thin air. Her dress was torn, her hair dis- 
arranged, and— 

“A single spot of mud—that light, but guilty streak, 
Had banished all the beauty from her cheek.” 


In vain the figure of Olive prettily dressed, 
with those lids so meekly cast down, was placed 
before him, after this; the charm was broken, 
and something whispered to Olive that Abel Arn- 
field was lost to her forever. 

Then there was Bessie Carson—whose face 
was a perfect sunbeam, whose conduct was like 
no one else’s, and whose manner was fascination. 
She took Abel entirely by storm—he was obliged 
to surrender whether he would or not; and for 
some time he persuaded himself that the appear- 
ance of a soiled collar, which had lately haunted 
him in Bessie’s presence, was merely the shadow 
glancing upon it. 

But one day our bachelor, on entering the hall 
at rather an unexpected hour, beheld a pair of 
slip-shod shoes, which he immediately appro- 
priated to Bessie. She never acknowledged the 
possession, not having been interrogated; but 
Abel Arnfield had a sort of feeling in his bones, 
and again he ‘‘ roamed in maiden meditation fancy 
free.” These disappointments rather soured him, 
and he began to look upon women with a cynical 
eye. 

Abel had an only sister, who might be con- 
sidered a fortunate’ woman, or might not, as 
persons chose to fancy; at any rate, she was the 
mother of nine children. Her description may 
have been a little exaggerated, but she always 
insisted that when Abel entered the door he drew 
his skirts carefully around him, and appeared 
from his manner of walking to be threading a 
labyrinth of live coals. He was not fond of 





having the children’s arms around his neck— 
objected to their wiping their hands upon his 
clothes—and altogether frowned upon other en- 
dearing little ways peculiar to childhood. 

In spite of this, however, his sister urged, with 
tears in her eyes, that he would take up his 
abode with her; but Abel only shook his head in 
a very decided manner, and went back to his 
boarding-house. His landlady had learned all 
his peculiarities; and the good woman would as 
as soon have thought of cutting off her own head 
as of abating one iota of the exquisite neatness 
that always distinguished his roqm. 

But Adam was discontented even in Paradise; 
and one day Abel took it into his head that it 
was quite time for him to see something of the 
world. People wondered what should induce 
him to travel. The dust in the cars, the doubt- 
ful beds, the thousand inconveniences to which 
travellers are subjected, seemed like so many 
dragon-heads to deter him from the venture. 
But Abel cut them all down at one stroke, and 
went forth to meet his fate. 

Description would utterly fail in attempting 
to paint the horrors with which he found himself 
at the hotel with a soiled collar and dusty coat, 
and a face very much disarranged by the sparks, 
and other light craft, that sail so impudently in 
at the car windows; but after a careful exami- 
nation of the damage he had sustained, he gave 
himself a thorough scouring, and went forth to 
seek his fortune. He found himself in one of 
the loveliest villages of northern New York; 
every residence was @ miniature Paradise, and 
he sauntered leisurely along, admiring the prin- 
ciples of neatness which seemed to pervade the 
very trees, for every leaf shot forth in a uniform 
manner. 

He had come to a full stop before an alluring 
cottage, almost smothered in a thicket of trees, 
and stood leaning on the paling, and looking over 
at the prospect. In the distance a Virginia fence 
hemmed off a piece of woods that seemed ap- 
proaching too closely; and between that and the 
house was a beautifully cultivated garden. 

Abel stood ruminating—thinking how happy 
life might be passed in such a place—when & 
slight rustling disturbed his thoughts, and he 
awoke to the consciousness of a young lady with 
a watering-pot in her hand, Abel! Abel! incor- 
rigible cynic! thine eyes survey the graceful 
figure, from the crown of her head to the sole of 
her foot, not with the lover’s generous blindness 
to all defects, but with the critic’s insatiable 
thirst for something to find fault with. 

Mary Ellesmore was not a regular beauty, 
but she possessed that exquisite neatness which 
throws a charm over the plainest features. Not 
that Mary was exactly. plain, either; her face 
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was capable of looking pretty, but when it did 
assume that expression, it seemed to be a matter 
of congratulation as though the circumstance 
were an unusual one. She had one of those 
faces that light up with any passing emotion; 
thus seeming to contradict the extreme regu- 
larity of her dress. 

Well, Abel, what is the result of your investi- 
gation? Your eyes have travelled up and your 
eyes have travelled down, and at length you have 
come to the conclusion that the young lady with 
the watering-pot in her hand is the nearest ap- 
proach to your beau-ideal of female loveliness 
that you have seen in sometime, The smooth, 
shining sheet of bright brown hair, that de- 
scended so prettily over her ears, with a half 
blown rose in the richly twisted knot—the pink 
muslin dress, so faultless in every fold—the well 
dressed foot, first peeping out from the hem— 
and the snowy collar—all these were perfections 
that sent an electric thrill to the heart of Abel 
Arnfield, 

But all this time Mary has been represented as 
standing still to be looked at—making a picture 
of herself, in short, although she was totally un- 
conscious of the presence of a spectator. When, 
therefore, on raising her eyes, she beheld a gen- 
tleman, who, if not very young, was certainly 
very fine-looking, gazing intently upon her, she 
blushed, of course, as any properly regulated 
young lady would do; and as the gazer seemed 
fairly nailed to the spot, she soon took her de- 
parture for the house, watering-pot and all. 

This roused Abel from his lethargy; and ex- 
tremely provoked at himself, he became conscious 
that he had been guilty of rather rude behavior, 
and quite in a brewn study, he pursued his way 
to the house of the only acquaintance he had in 
the place. This friend Abel determined to sound 
with respect to the unknown young lady; but, 
like a prudent man, he confined his raptures ex- 
csively to the house and grounds, and carefully 
concealed the fact of his having seen any live 
stock about the place. 

**It was probably Mr. Hillier’s,” observed his 
friend, ‘but I advise you to spare your enthu- 
siasm until you have gained the entree of the 
house—there is something inside much more 
worth seeing.” 

Here followed a long eulogy on Mary Elles- 
mcre; during which Abel learned that she was 
the orphan niece of Mr. and Mrs. Hillier, who, 
having no children of their own, were completely 
wrapt up in her; and that Mr. Hillier was a per- 
fect enthusiast upon the subject of farming—a 
prejudice which Abel was advised to humor. 

In the course of the next day Mr. Arnfield was 
formally introduced at the cottage; apparently 
as much to the inmates’ satisfaction as his own. 





His absence from home was so much protracted, 
in consequence, that various affectionate missives 
were despatched to him, soliciting some account 
of his wanderings. He felt rather confused on 
reading these letters; but then he proudly re- 
flected that he was his own master, and had an 
undoubted right to do as he pleased. 

Mr. Hillier entered the parlor one afternoon, 
as his wife was delivering quite a panegyric 
upon their new acquaintance, and interrrupted 
her somewhat angrily, as he exclaimed, 

‘The fellow has no more soul than you could 
put in a thimble!” 

‘* No soul, uncle?” repeated Mary, in surprise, 
‘¢when he talks so beautifully!” 

“Talking and acting are two very different 
things,” said Mr. Hillier, wrathfully, ‘I have 
just been showing him the beauties of the farm, 
and, in passing through the cow-yard, he re- 
marked that ‘farming was very dirty business.’ 
Faugh! How I do detest those everlastingly 
clean collars of his, and that careful step, as 
though he were walking on egg-shells! He is 
not the man for my money.” 

Mrs. Hillier prudently directed her husband’s 
attention to Mary’s burning cheeks; which her 
uncle surveyed with a look partly of surprise, 
partly commisseration. Her attention quite taken 
up with some things in the garden, the niece 
soon withdrew and left the couple to themselves, 

‘““Why, Mary,” said Mr, Hillier, that same 
evening, “you don’t mean to say that the man 
has really proposed, and that you have accepted 
him?”’* 

Mary said nothing; but her eyes were very 
eloquent. 

‘*What possessed you?” continued her uncle. 

Something that sounded very much like ‘‘love” 
fell from Mary’s lips; but her uncle recognized 
no such word in his vocabulary. 

“Were I a girl,” continued Mr. Hillier, “I 
should as soon think of falling in love with a 
tailor’s walking advertisement as of ‘bestowing 
my affections’ (that is the term, I believe,) upon 
one whose whole energies are concentrated in 
preserving himself from the least spot of con- 
tamination. Why, child, you will have no peace 
of your life. You are neat enough, I should 
think, to suit the most fastidious, but this man 
is a regular fidget.” 

“Oh, but,” said Mary, very quietly, while a 
sly gleam in her eye betokened some hidden fun, 
“TI intend to cure him. Thinking it a pity that 
so many noble and interesting qualities should 
be obscured by this small weakness, I have con- 
cluded to take him in hand.” 

Now Mary, be it known, had the reputation of 
being @ young lady of considerable energy and 
determination, all in her own quiet way; she was 
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one, also, who never made an assertion unless she 
had good grounds for doing so; when, therefore, 
she expressed her intention in this calm manner, 
Uncle and Aunt Hillier, though entertaining a 
few natural misgivings as to the wisdom of such 
& proceeding, gave their consent to the marriage, 
and the old lady was soon immersed in all the 
bustle of preparation. 

Abel, having secured his prize, soon returned 
home; the happy day was appointed, and the 
bridegroom was to make his appearance on the 
evening before the ceremony. In the course of 
a few days an elegant box arrived for Mary; it 
contained a set of pearls, and a most affectionate 
letter from Abel’s sister. People said that Mary 
was a fortunate girl; but the uncle and aunt 
shook their heads, as though the Ides of March 
were come but not gone. 

The wedding eve arrived; the whistle of the 
last train of cars had died away in the distance, 
but still no Abel. Mournfully did Mary pace 
up and down the shaded walk to catch the first 
glimpse of her truant lover; but no approaching 
figure darkened the opening, and the shades of 
evening were fast gathering around. The bride- 
elect betook herself to a sleepless pillow, and 
ominous shakes of the head passed around the 
circle. - 

The bridal morning dawned fair and beautiful; 
and as Mary stood before the glass in her own 
apartment, a very pardonable feeling of satis- 
faction flushed her cheek, while wreathing the 
pearls in her shining braids. The bridesmaids 
were clustered in a knot together—the bride was 
dressed, to the last hair-pin; the clergyman, in 
his white robes, was filling the pleasant parlor 
with a peculiar air of solemnity—everything was 
ready but the bridegroom. 

Low whispers were passing around, and glances 
of commisseration bent upon Mary; when, at the 
very last moment, up drove a carriage, and Abel 
rushed hastily into the house. Something about 
*‘unforseen circumstances” was heard; but the 
clergyman, indignant at having been kept wait- 
ing, would allow no explanation, and in the course 
of a very short time the two were made one. 
Guests lingered in hopes of hearing something, 
but in vain; it was not until their departure that, 
urged by the questioning looks of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hillier, Abel proceeded to give some account of 
himself. 

“You cannot imagine, dearest,” said he, ad- 
dressing himself to Mary, ‘‘how unhappy I felt 
at being obliged to delay our meeting; but yes- 
terday morning, when my clothes were sent 
home, I observed that the tailor had actually 
sent me a coat of dark, bottle green, instead of 
the plain black that I ordered—and the washer- 
woman, in her hurry, had ironed my shirt-bosoms 





the wrong way. Believe me, that no other cir- 
cumstance should have retarded my coming.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hillier looked just upon the point 
of exploding; but a beseeching glance from Mary 
arrested their indignation half way. The young 
bride said nothing; but her foot tapped the 
ground in an impatient manner, as though in- 
ternals and externals were somewhat at variance. 

It was with a reluctant feeling that the worthy 
couple consigned the child of their adoption to 
the care of her new guardian; but then, as they 
remembered Mary’s strength of character, the 
burden of disquietude was somewhat lightened. 
The two immediately set forth upon the usual 
wedding tour; and then Mary found herself set- 
tled in the heart of a bustling city, in lieu of 
the quiet country scenes to which she had been 
accustomed from childhood. 

Sometime after his marriage, Abel Arnfield 
was passing through his usual haunts, when a 
hearty slap on the back almost staggered even 
him; but a rough grasp on his arm quite pre- 
vented any thoughts of losing his balance. He 
turned shortly around to meet the face of an old 
acquaintance. 

‘““Why, Abel, how are you?” shouted a hearty 
voice, ‘*haven’t seen you this age—been getting 
married, eh?” 

At this salutation Abel looked rather sheepish, 
which on a person of his size was exquisitely 
absurd. 

‘‘But what do I see?” continued the speaker, 
after a more minute investigation, “don’t you 
remember that we always used to call you the 
new bank bill? And now, I declare, one of your 
wristbands has a diminutive wrinkle in the left 
corner, and I positively see a spot of mud on the 
heel of your boot—in short, you begin to look 
like other people. Poor fellow! I always pro- 
phecied that you would get a slovenly wife. I 
suppose that her carelessness has broken your 
spirit.” » 

“Indeed,” replied Abel, somewhat sadly, ‘‘ you 
are very much mistaken; my wife is neatness 
itself—too neat entirely. I would ask you to 
dine with us, but the fact is she never likes my 
bringing any one home to dinner. She is so 
afraid of her drawing-room.” 

*«But I am determined that she shall like me,” 
exclaimed his friend, who was quite anxious to 
witness the system of tactics by which any woman 
had obtained the upper hand of Abel Arnfield, 
with respect to such a point as nea‘sess. ‘‘ There- 
fore, you may consider me engaged for to-mor- 
row, unless there is something in particular to 
prevent.” 

Very doubtful as to the effect of the communi- 
cation at home, Abel was obliged to second the 
proposal as joyfully as possible; but it was done 
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in a manner that caused the waggish Mr. Larkton 
no little amusement. Abel, rather surprised him- 
self at the change that had Come over him, pur- 
sued his way homeward—meditating as he went. 

In the drawing-room sat Mary, looking very 
pretty, and so exquisitely neat that one would 
have been almost afraid to touch her. She tried 
to evade her husband’s kiss; and then smoothed 
her collar, and shook out the folds of her dress 

in a manner'that quite provoked Abel. Indeed, 

during the year of their marriage she had con- 
-trived to torment him with her exquisite neatness 
in every possible way. The very day afterward 
she quietly informed him that she was disap- 
pointed in him. 

‘In what respect?” asked Abel. 

‘‘Why,” replied Mary, ‘‘when we knelt down 
to pray, during the ceremony, I happened to 
glance at your glove, the one nearest to me, and 
I actually detected a small rip between the thumb 
and the fore finger!” 

Poor Abel! This was the reward of his over- 
neatness. At the last moment he had drawn 
them on in the greatest possible hurry, without 
bestowing a thought upon the small chasm that 
80 shocked his bride. 

“TI did think,” continued Mary, “that you 
were neat—I have such an aversion to slovenly 


men—but the sex seem naturally inclined to be 
careless.” 

All this was gall and wormwood to Abel, and 
he found the tables turned in a most unexpected 


manner. Instead of having a wife to correct 
and admonish, he appeared to be undergoing a 
thorough system of training. . 

His domestic arrangements suffered not a little 
from his wife’s troublesome neatness. Scarcely 
a servant could be found to stay with them, and 
the very neat ones had been detected in the act 
of taking liberties with the master’s comb and 
brush; while they often considered the wardrobe 
of either master or mistress as quite a public 
concern. There was constant changing and dis- 
’ gatisfaction; sometimes an excellent cook would 
be dismissed in consequence of Mrs. Arnfield’s 
unexpected visits of investigation to the kitchen 
—in the course of which she often discovered pri- 
vate proceedings that were altogether at variance 
with her shrinking delicacy. Her husband’s ob- 
servation that it was best to shut her eyes to 
these things, only caused them to open still wider 
in apparent horror and surprise. 

Abel had long felt inclined to remonstrate 
against this state of things, but Larkton’s visit 
fairly capped the climax. Mary received the 
visitor with a most uneasy glance at his boots; 
and a visible shade of annoyance passed over 
her face as the sofa creaked beneath the sudden 
plunge which Mr. Larkton made into its capacious 





depths. He, apparently quite attracted by her 
sweet face and lady-like appearance, told his most 
amusing stories; but Mrs. Arnfield’s smiles were 
very frigid ones, and she evidently regarded him 
with no friendly eye. Larkton, to be sure, had 
upset a small vase of flowers, thereby spilling the 
water over the drawing-room carpet; and while 
Abel assured him that it was not of the slightest 
consequence, his hostess’ eyes seemed to tell a 
‘different story. 

Dinner was announced; and after the first ex- 
citement of getting seated, a dead silence per- 
vaded the circle. Abel, rather embarrassed at 
the state of affairs, helped the soup with a trem- 
bling hand, and in consequence of his agitation, 
several drops were spilled upon the exquisite 
table-cloth. 

‘¢Thomas,” said Mrs. Arnfield, with perfect 
coolness, ‘‘remove the cloth, and bring a clean 
one.” 

Abel remonstrated, but in vain; the guest 
played with his bread during the discussion; 
and Thomas, one of those neat pokes who seem 
created for no earthly purpose but to torment 
one, crawled off with the various things in re- 
gular succession. Mr. Larkton thought of the 
play-bills that say, ‘‘an interval of five years is 
supposed to elapse between the acts”—Mrs. Arn- 
field looked satisfied—and Mr. Arnfield at boiling 
heat. ‘ 

After a long interval of endurance a clean 
table-cloth was spread; the plates were brought 
back to their places; and a tureen of cold soup 
deposited before Mrs. Arnfield. It was removed 
almost untouched; and, in consequence of the 
delay, the second course was in very much the 
same condition. The ice-cream seemed, as the 
Yankee said of it on a former occasion, ‘‘a Jeeile 
tetched with frost;” and on rising from the table 
the two gentlemen were anything but satisfied 
with their repast. 

On returning to the drawing-room Mr. Larkton 
saw, with some annoyance, that a servant was 
employed in removing the prints of his boots 
from the spotless carpet; and Abel really envied 
the fate of Jonah. Even the spirits of an in- 
veterate wag aré sometimes depressed; and, after 
a very short evening, Mr. Larkton took his de- 
parture. 

“Oh, Mary!” exclaimed Abel, exploding at the_ 
first convenient moment, ‘‘how could you do so? 
You have mortified me beyond measure.” 

“T have only to repeat,” returned his wife, 
with perfect serenity, ‘‘that I am disappointed 
in you.” 

*‘And I in you,” groaned Abel, ‘‘little did I 
think that it would be such perfect misery to 
have a neat wife!” 

There was a sly twinkle in Mary’s eye as she 
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asked, ‘‘then you really think that a person can 
be too neat?” , 

“I think,” returned Abel, with considerable 
energy, ‘‘that I would give half my fortune if 
you were only a sloven—yes, an actual sloven!” 

To his great surprise, Mary had thrown one 
arm around his neck, and was laughing uncon- 
trollably. 

** How I have been watching for this avowal!” 
said she, ‘‘I had almost given you up as incorri- 
gible—you bore all sorts of torments so stoically 
—but human endurance, it seems, could go no 
farther. Do you know, cher ami, that on our 
wedding day, in a feeling of pique at your con- 
sidering the color of your coat of more conse- 
quence than an evening’s ‘ete a-tete with me, I 
planned this line of conduct, and determined to 





carry it through? I think that now, having your 
eyes fully opened to the horrors of inordinate 
neatness, you will scarcely inflict upon me what 
you have suffered during the last twelvemonths.” 

Abel, being a sensible man, said very little, but 
actually kissed his tormentor in a sort of frantic 
delight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hillier soon after made them a 
visit, and observed, with some surprise, that, 
although Abel was still neat enough to escape 
an imputation of slovenliness, he no longér made 
neatness a ruling passion, or suffered it to inter- 
fere with his enjoyments. Mary, in reply to 
their surprised looks, referred them by a glance 
to her husband; but Abel was apparently sur- 
veying very curious things at the bottom of his 
cup. 





ALICE IN 


HEAVEN. 


BY REV. SIDNEY DYER, 


How beauteous is the evening’s close, 
When twilight draweth nigh, 

And gorgeously the mellow rays 
Adorn the pensive sky; 

It is an hour for holy thought, 
But I! I love the even, 

For ’tis the hour our darling one, 
Our Alice went to Heaven! 


We looked upon her angel brow, 
Death’s touch had made more fair, 
Into those gently closing eyes, 
The light of Heaven was there! 
One fading smile—one look of love— 
And life’s last tie was riven, 
And with the day’s departing beam, 
Our Alice went to Heaven! 


The gloom of night spreads o’er the earth, 
A night with starless skies, 

But on our sad and riven hearts 
A deeper darkness lies; 





The dearest light of home is quench’d, 
Whose rays such joy had given; 

It set to rise no more on earth, 
When Alice went to Heaven! 


We listen for her cherub voice, 
Her merry sylph-like tread, 
We watch to see her beaming smile, 
Then comes the thought—she’s dead! 
We murmur not; all, all is well; 
Yet each returning even, 
Sad thoughts will come, for ’tis the hour 
When Alice went to Heaven! 


But when such thoughts lie on the soul, 
And tears suffuse the eyes, 

When murmurs tremble on the lips 
That thus the heart He tries, 

We think of Him who hath the life 
And Resurrection given, 

And joy that we shall meet again, 
Our Alice, now in Heaven! 





THE BEE AND 


THE MAIDEN, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GLEIM. 


Once a little Bee there flew 

Busily about, and drew 

Sweets from every blooming flower. 
“Little Bee,” the maiden cried, 
Who was busy there at work, 


“Oft therein doth poison lurk, 

And thou sipp’st from every flower.” 
“Yes,” said the Bee, “the sweets I sup, 
And leave the poison in the cup.” 
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“ Heiau-Ho! how lonesome and dull a day is 
this for me,” complained poor Ellen Cameron, as 
‘she sat at a front parlor window, watching wist- 
fully the cloudless sky. 

Poor Ellen sighed very often, as visions of 
former days, where she had moved queen of the 
dance, rose to mind; and she almost wished it 
would rain, just a little, to reconcile her to this 
imprisonment. Along the principal street of the 
village was hurrying a brilliant throng of pas- 
sengers, all tending in one direction, all actuated 
by one impulse, to celebrate theanniversary of 
a nation’s freedom. The mode of commemora- 
tion for the day was a pic-nic, the place a cool, 
shady grove on the outskirts of the village. Can 
we wonder then that Ellen, fair Ellen, a village 
belle and beauty, was pining to be with them; 
that she longed to be dancing on the pic-nic 
green, or beneath the cool magnolia shade, ban- 
dying the gay jest, or witty repartee? But she 
had promised her father to devote one gala day 
to higher purposes, and sweet Ellen was not one 
to hold to the letter, yet break the spirit of a 
vow. 

While we have been speaking of Ellen, the 
crowd, even to the last pedestrian, has passed 
out of sight, each and every one intent to enjoy 
enough of dancing, dining, and speaking, to last 
them for a twelvemonth. 

We have spoken of Ellen’s beauty. It was the 
beauty of intellect and genius linked with the 
most generous sympathies, pure and elevated 
sentiments: the light of a glorious soul radiating 
round her, and flooding home with its sunshine. 
Yet in society she was gay, and often trifling, as 
if she scorned to let the world know how deep 
and holy were her feelings: an often fatal error 
with the young and lovely. 

Emerging from the nun-like seclusion of a 
country home, and the watchful care of a gov- 
erness a few months since, Ellen Cameron had 
assumed the charge of her father’s house in 
town, and plunged at once into the whirlpool of 
fashionable society. Smile not, exclusive city 
belle, at the pretensions of a village, for our 
Southern towns afford as many facilities for 
thus wasting time, and have as haughty an 
aristocracy as the more enlarged though not 
superior circles of the east. Simple in habit, 
unconscious of her charms, fascinated, bewil- 
dered, Ellen yielded to the current, and but for 
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occasional glimpses of a higher purpose, would 
have been passed unnoticed by the few men in 
her set, who rose superior to, and disdained, the 
butterfly crowd. Her easy grace of manner, 
joyous ringing laugh, and unceasing flow of 
bright, sparkling thoughts, brought to her feet 
a host of lovers; but Ellen was difficult to please; 
and her cultivated mind sought a spirit-mate. 
Yet there was one who occasionally appeared in 
her train of adorers, among them, but not of 
them. Ellen was, to a certain extent, the em- 
bodiment of his early dreams; and he would have 
deemed her the perfection of loveliness in mind, 
as in person, if her ready laugh had ‘not rung 
forth so joyously for every puerile witticism of 
the crowd: if she had not loved the world quite 
so passionately; if she had only given more of 
her sunlight at home. Often he repeated to him- 
self that Ellen was a dear, winsome creature, 
and a desirable partner in the ball-room, but not 
the mate for life. ‘‘She, the star of her little 
world, could never bound her ambition to the 
domestic domain.” Thus he often reasoned. But 
again and again her image returned to its shrine 
in his heart; and just now, as he wended his way 
to the grove, was uppermost in his thoughts. 

While we have been reading the inner life of 
those two beings, Ellen had been dreaming of 
him. Her keen perceptions understood that lofty 
soul; her own was a kindred spirit, and she knew 
it; knew that he alone could make her happy; 
and feeling in the depths of her soul this truth, 
she shuddered at the strong probability that he 
would wed herrival. Often she had marked how 
carelessly he turned from her. While she thus 
pondered, the rapid trotting of horses aroused 
her, and glancing down the street, she saw the 
object of her thoughts approaching in his fault- 
less equipage. The little heart fluttered as she 
thought how her rival would triumph to-day; but 
in an instant the envious feeling was crushed as 
she answered his greeting. 

‘¢What, Miss Cameron!” he said, pausing at 
the window, ‘“‘are you not going to the pic-nic?”’ 

“No,” she replied, “‘pa is not here, and I 
could not go.” 

‘Will you take a seat with me? It will give 
me pleasure to attend you.” 

“No,” answered Ellen, decisively, ‘‘you are 
very kind, but I have promised not to go. Good 
morning, Mr. Merton.” 
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He bowed and rolled on. Poor Ellen heaved 
one regretful sigh, and then rose resolutely. from 
her seat, determined to spend the day pleasantly, 
and keep her thoughts at home.. Here and there 
about the ‘house, things out of joint caught her 
eye. Visions of their once faultless household 
rose from the store-house of old memories. 
Thoughts of her father’s indulgent kindness, 
and the memory of his often half-suppressed 
sighs, came treading in the footsteps of these 
visions: then more shadows from the long-for- 
gotten past—the loved mother, meek and gentle, 
the lessons learned in childhood from the now 
sealed lips: the olden time, with its lofty dreams, 
its generous aspirings, the holy purpose with 
which she entered on her duties, and the long 
vista of follies and frivolities which had followed; 
all these and more, came crowding on her brain, 
peopling its chambers with regrets, and new re- 
solves, and bringing tears for the wasted hours, 
which had borne with them to oblivion no record, 
save of duties unfulfilled. The false lights which 
had led her on stood revealed in that hour of 
heart communing. She now appreciated the in- 
fluence which an unceasing pursuit of pleasure 
exercised over a mind constituted like her own; 
and thankfully turned from the precipice of 
heartless and guilty selfishness on which she 
had trembled. The old purposes resumed their 
throne, and with a chastened spirit she resolved 
to begin again her career as a useful being, 
hoping thus to cheer the old age of her father. 

While thus resolving and repenting, there came 
a knock at the door, which she hastened to open. 
There stood Mr. Merton, looking as if he had 
never thought of the pic-nic. His fine eyes beamed 
upon her with a kindly interest, but no more; 
and quietly he explained the cause of his return. 

‘*I thought you must be very lonely and sad, 
Miss Cameron; and out there in the noisy crowd, 
the remembrance of your cool, shady parlor, and 
sweet music, had such an influence that I am 
here, begging you to tolerate my society, and 
bestow on me that music I love so well.” 

Ellen had grown very calm before he came, 
and she talked to him quietly now, as if he was 
a friend, and nothing more: as if his was not the 
power to stir her heart’s depths, and call forth 
its sweetest or most thrilling tones. But self- 
possessed as she appeared, he held the key to her 
soul,and bending those deep, kindly eyes upon 
her, drew forth gradually, imperceptibly, the 
occupation of the morning. The recital over, he 
took his favorite arm-chair, and buried in its 
soft cushions, listened as her music, first grand 
and solemn, pealed forth, waking the sleeping 
echoes; then gay and joyous, like her own bird- 
like tones, seemed warbling around him; then 
changing to another strain, slow and soothing, 
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stole upon his ear, like her own sweet spirit 
dawning in its newer, gentle light. There was 
a clear, holy effulgence in those deep violet eyes, 
which was new and refreshing; a purity about 
the fair, delicate face, a calmness resting over 
all, which he found it difficult to account for, 
until she explained those morning reflections. 
And now he felt that he could love Ellen at last, 
that he had always done her injustice. He said 
to himself, ‘what an inestimable treasure, what 
@ priceless gem would be her heart to him who 
won it; how heavenly the light she would shed 
round his path on earth.” 

Impelled by these feelings, he rose and took 
her little hands from the keys; then drawing her 
to the recess of a large window opening on a bed 
of flowers, he said:—*‘‘ Ellen, Miss Cameron, for 
long months I have struggled against my love 
for you, thinking you too frivolous; but to-day I 
have seen thagel misjudged you. Will you, can 
you pardon the error? Forgive me, Ellen! And 
oh, if it is possible, let me hope that you will be 
the guiding star of my destiny, the ministering 
spirit to interpose between my wavering heart 
and earth’s allurements: my comforter, my con- 
soler here, my soul’s mate in eternity. Ellen, 
you are the arbiter of my fate! My life belongs 
to God; therefore if you reject me, I should not 
dare to fling it away, or to sully my soul’s purity. 
No, I make no such threats. But the heart within, 
the sweet spring of hope, and happiness, from 
whose founts flow the joys of life—that will be 
crushed, withered, my life this side the tomb, 
hopeless!” 

Ellen had stood listening to his words, pale, 
trembling, her hand prisoned between his, her 
head drooping. She was frightened at this sud- 
den avowal. It was as if it brought wretched- 
ness and misery, instead of granting the utmost 
desire of her heart. Her tears flowed: at first 
violently ; then more gently as a calming influence 
stole over her; and soon her head sank upon his 
shoulder with a heartfelt love and trust, telling 
him better than words the story of those long 
months of uncertainty. Who can doubt her an- 
swer? But we drawa veil over those two hearts; 
for such scenes are sacred. 

And Ellen and ‘her lover were married. Not 
for them were the puerile pursuits of fashion: 
higher aims were theirs; nobler joys were before 
them. It was in domestic life that they sought 
happiness. The world, with its'carking care and 
heartless ambitions, was shut out from their door. 
They lived for each other, and with each other, 
not for the vain applause of society. To the 
husband, each returning evening brought back 
home’s ‘sweet content, the peace of a satisfied 
heart. And when storms of sorrow came, his 
sympathy sustained Ellen in turn, his love repaid 
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all pangs of bitterness. When it was he that 
bowed before the storm, her hand still pointed 
upward, her sweet voice murmured, “trust in 
God.” 

Oh! woman, knowest thou thy glorious mis- 
sion? If so, why strive for distinctions which 
bring but shame and sorrow? Ye restless ones, 
who have never tasted home joys, and go seeking 
after empty honors, know that woman’s sphere is 
home, and her influence there one of the highest 
trusts Providence has placed in mortal hands. 
Standing on the threshold of her door she meets 
the wanderer, and encircling him in her arms, 
shuts out the world with its falsehood and dis- 
appointments. To soothe the over-wrought brain 
and calm the shattered nerves; to make the social 
hearth a charmed circle, impenetrable to care, and 
brightened by affection’s smile: this is woman’s 
lot in life! To lead man from wordly temptation, 
to win him on to loving the wise and benificent 
Creator: to sympathize with his aspirings, glory 





in his triumphs, and brighten disappointment by 
the touch of love; is not this enough for woman? 
Let us leave to man the toiling for fame, the buf- 
feting with the world. Let us cherish no higher 
ambition than banishing frowns from his brow, 
and smoothing the rugged pathway of life. 

Is this sphere too contracted? Are thy ener- 
gies too cramped here? Go forth into the world 
then—but go to the sufferer; this also is thy pro- 
vince; seek the indigent and sick, be to them 
a ministering angel: give of thy bounty to the 
starving, and thou wilt be an angel upon earth. 
Go to those who have never heard of a ruling 
Providence,.of a God over all; and rest assured, 
while thy lips speak of pardon and peace to the 
miserable outcast, peace will enter thy own soul 
and still its discontent forever ! 

Let the lives of Ellen and Merton read you the 
lesson, and your own hearts find the moral which 
my pen is too feeble to point. 
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Lead me not there! 
I could not look again 
Upon that glad stream rushing free 
Like a brightly woven chain. 
Lead me not there! Lead me not there! 
I could not bear to rest 
Upon the daisies, ’neath that tree, 
With the sunlight on their breast. 


LEAD me not there! 
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I know the dingle is fair to see, 
The copse beyond is sweet, 

I’ve often trod its dusky depths 
With childhood’s lightsome feet. 

I know the brook is ringing clear, 
I seem to hear it now, 

And I can almost feel the drops 
Come splashing o’er my brow. 





Lead me not there! Lead me not there! 
’T was on a Summer day 

I sat beside that gushing stream— 
How fast it flew away! 

That Summer day is ended now, 
Its sunlight hours are o’er; 

Those singing waves would seem to speak 
The whisperings of yore. 


I know the path o’er th’ wooded hill 
Where the wild-birds weave their nest, 
And the purple blossoms grow, but there 
I could not brook to rest! 
I’ve wander’d far from that laughing stream, 
My hopes are like trampled flowers, 
And I could not bear to look again 
In that haunt of early hours. 
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Tov dost not know—how he, the worshipper 

Of his soul’s idol from its earliest years, 

Can draw a language from his hopes and fears, 
And make a converse of his thoughts with her. 
Thou dost not know—how oft amid the storm, 

Remembrance of thee hath been gladly woo’d; 

And even when Nature smiled in gentle mood, 
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I have forsaken her, to catch thy form; 
And lingering nightly by the desert shore, 
With none to see me but the silent mvon, 
Have dream’d of thee, in such delicious swoon, 
So painfully pleasing like a dream of yore, 
That Heav’n and earth, and moon, and that still sea, 
Seem’d all discoursing with one voice of thee! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122. 


A Few days subsequent to the funeral of Mr. 
Vernon, Alice, taking Lily with her, visited the 
grave. 

It was in one of those rural cemeteries, now 
so common, but then less frequent; a lovely and 
picturesque locality, a few miles out of town. 
The grave was in, perhaps, the sweetest spot of 
the whole place, a wooded bluff, overhanging the 
river, and commanding a beautiful prospect, up 
and down the sinuous stream. 

Lily had never been at a funeral, so that the 
cemetery was a new thing to her. At first she 
regarded it only as a pretty garden. She was 
full of gaiety as they proceeded up the gravelled 
road, exclaiming with delight at the abundant 
flowers. But when she saw that tears were 
silently running down her mother's cheeks, her 
exuberant spirits vanished immediately, and she 
walked gravely along, holding her mother’s hand, 
wondering much, yet saying nothing. As they 
entered deeper into the cemetery, and the white 
monuments began to appear, Lily’s wonder in- 
creased, for she could not understand why any 
one should be sad in so beautiful a place. Once 
or twice she was on the point of asking her 
mother what these pretty monuments meant, 
but, with an instinct above her years, restrained 
herself, for she felt that it might increase her 
parent’s sorrow. At last they reached the fresh 
grave of Mr. Vernon, where the tears of Alice 
became sobs, loud and violent. 

Lily stood in silence, for some time, looking 
from the grave to her mother, and from her 
mother to the grave, and wearing an expression 
of mingled concern, awe and wonder. She could 
not understand why, but the child felt strangely, 
and could not speak, at least for a while. 

‘“‘Mamma,” she said, at last, nestling timidly 
to her mother’s side, ‘‘why do you cry?” 

Alice had, for some time, been unconscious 
of the presence of her daughter, so deep and 
engrossing had been her grief. She now looked 
down at the dear, affectionate child with some- 
thing of compunction, yet uncertain, for a mo- 
ment, what to answer. For how should she 
explain to that young intellect this great mystery 
of death! 





‘¢ Because,” she finally replied, ‘‘ your grandpa 
is dead, and lies buried here.” 

Dead! What was that, reflected the child. It 
was something solemn, yet mournful too; and a 
vague instinct of its terrors froze her young 
heart. 

She stood quietly for some time, gazing ear- 
nestly on the grave; then said, looking up, and 
speaking very low, 

“Ts grandpa, that you used to tell me of, down 
under the ground there? Is that what it is to 
be dead?” 

“That is part of it, my love.” 

The child shuddered. 

** And can’t he speak, or hear?” she continued, 
her large eyes dilated with solemn awe. ‘How 
cold it must be down there!” 

*‘Your grandpa is not there: it is only his 
body; his soul has gone to heaven,” said Alice, 
chokingly, her tears raining on the uplifted face 
of the child. 

The countenance of the little questioner bright- 
ened, though the solemnity remained. 

‘He has gone to God then, where good people 
go. He is not shut up in that dark, wet place 
down there, all alone of nights. If I thought he 
was, mamma, I should want to get him out, and 
take him home, poor grandpapa: wouldn’t you?” 

‘Yes, my child.” And the tears continued to 
pour down. ‘But, thank heaven, he is not there. 
He is with bright angels, my love. Perhaps even 
now he looks down on us, and forgives your 
mother.” 

‘“‘Mamma,” said Lily, her attention being so 
aroused, by what went before, that she did not 
heed the last part of the sentence, and she drop- 
ped her voice still lower, ‘‘do you think grandpa 
sees us? How I should like to see him. If he 
was only like that dear, nice old gentleman I 
met in the square, I know I should love him. 
Shall I never see him?” 

‘*No, my dear, not in this world. But be a 
good girl, and you shall meet him in heaven.” 

‘¢And must I, too, die, mamma, before I can 
get to heaven?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

‘¢ And be buried?” 
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** Yes, love.” 

‘But I shapw’t stay here, shall I? I shall go 
right up to heaven, where the angels are.” 

** Yes, dear.” 

*¢ And will you and pa go too?” 

**T hope so.” 

‘‘Then, mamma,” and she drew nearer to her 
mother, with a gesture of indescribable tender- 
ness, ‘‘I think I should like to go to heaven, for 
there I should have grandpapa as well as you 
and pa. Heaven is beautiful, isn’t it? You used 
to tell me it was full of flowers, and fountains, 
and birds, and woods, and everything lovely; and 
that little children played there, dressed all in 
white, while the angels made music to them. 
Oh! I should like to go to heaven.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you will, only too soon for us,” cried 
the mother, in a passion of alarmed love, clasping 
the child to her arms. ‘You are too good for 
this world.” 

After that, Alice and Lily often went to the 
grave, until the idea of death became a familiar 
thing with the child. It had a strange effect 
upon her. It did not terrify her, as it does most 
children. But it filled her with a calm serious- 
ness, that was not without a certain joy. So 
spiritual were the perceptions of the child that 
the unsightly grave was nothing in her eyes, 
while heaven was everything. 

Meantime the revenge, for which Isabel had 
plotted, was being worked out. Poverty, pinching 
poverty was overtaking the Randolphs. 

No sooner had the contents of Mr. Vernon's 
will become publicly known, than the creditors 
of Randolph began to besiege him in a body. 
With all his merit, not having yet made a name 
to lead the ignorant rich to patronize him, he 
had found very few persons to purchase his pic- 
tures; and hence had fallen deeply into debt. 
But so long as his wife’s father lived, his credi- 
tors were content to wait; for Alice had the 
reputation of being an heiress, and it was sup- 
posed that when Mr. Vernon died, he would make 
provision for her, notwithstanding her elopement. 

But now that the truth was made public, 
now that it was known she was penniless, every 
creditor presented his account. Randolph had 
nothing, however, with which to satisfy them. 
This year had been particularly unfortunate. 
His best pieces remained unsold, and he had not 
the heart to paint others, while this was the 
case. For his physical health was giving way, 
through the wear and tear on his nervous system, 
which his anxiety caused him. Sometimes he 
was tempted to think he had mistaken his voca- 
tion, and almost envied the street pavier, who, 
though working for a paltry pittance, had yet a 
certainty. 

‘Heaven knows,” he said, one night, when he 
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had been harrassed more than usual, “heaven ~ 
knows the beggar in the streets need not envy 
me. A place on the floor, a cold bone, and a 
bit of bread will satisfy his wants; but I have a 
delicately nurtured wife, and an angel of a child 
depending on me. Oh! that I had never seen a 
pencil; that I had been anything but an artist. 

At this moment the door opened gently, and 
Alice stole into the studio. She had caught 
these last words. 

“Say not so, George,” she replied. ‘If no 
one else admires your pictures I do,” and she 
stole her arm around him, and laying her head 
lovingly on his shoulder, looked up into his face. 
“‘Nor is it a mere wife’s admiration for a hus- 
band’s work. I feel, to my inmost soul—and in 
the soul alone is true art to be appreciated— 
that you are no common artist, and that, in time, 
the world will acknowledge this. Remember, 
dearest, how the old masters were slighted, at 
first.” 

‘What advantage will it be to me,” gldomily 
replied Randolph, ‘‘to be recognized as a great 
artist after we have been starved to death? 
Alice, look at this,” and he drew a coin from his 
pocket, “it is my last dollar, and when that is 
gone I do not know where to get another.” 

Even the countenance of Alice fell. 

‘It is no longer a question of economy,” he 
resumed, bitterly, ‘‘it is one of actual want. If 
I do not sell a picture we shall soon be without 
food.” 

‘Surely it is not so bad as that,” said Alice, 
trying to speak cheerfully. ‘‘The baker will 
trust us-——” 

‘‘Not for a penny,” said Randolph, almost 
savagely. ‘‘He has been twice to see me to- 
day, and, the last time, called me a cheat be- 
cause I could not pay him. I even told himI 
would paint his portrait, if he would consent to 
wait, and serve us a little while longer. He only 
laughed at me for a fool; those were his very 
words.” 

There was a minute’s silence. Then Alice 
said: it was her sole remaining comfort. 

‘‘God will find a way to help us. Do not let 
us despond entirely!” 

But Randolph shook his head. His unceasing 
ill-fortune had utterly broken him down, at least 
for the time; and he had lost faith—as men will, 
though not women—in the protecting Providence 
of the Almighty. 

‘*I wish, Alice, I had your child-like trust,” he 
said, sadly. ‘But when I see unprincipled specu- 
lators, knavish attornies, and griping usurers rol- 
ling in riches, while we have to struggle on, in 
this life and death way, it shakes my old belief 
in Providential interferences. No, the Almighty 
does not trouble himself about such poor worms 
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- as I, but leaves us to the operation of known 
laws ; and one of those laws is that the artist, who 
attempts anything above mere portrait painting, 
at least in America, if poor, must starve.” 

“Oh! George, this is worse than all,” cried 
Alice, bursting into tears. ‘‘Don’t look, and 
talk so.” . 

His heart was softened at once. He pressed 
her to his bosom, and said, repentantly, ‘‘I forgot 
myself, Alice. May God forgive me! But if you 
knew how I have been harrassed to-day. Some- 
times I have felt like a wild beast, as if I could 
turn on the world and rend it.” 

‘“*T know it is dreadful. But, dear, dear George, 
don’t blaspheme the goodness of the Almighty 
again. He is punishing us for our sins, and, in- 
stead of submitting meekly, and becoming chas- 
tened in spirit, you rise up in rebellion.” 

‘“«T will try not to let such thoughts master me 
again. There, dry those tears, Alice: to see you 
weeping is more than I can bear.” 

Alice stopped weeping, at these words, and, 
looking up with a smile, said, 

**Have you seen Mr. Netherly? He was struck, 
you know, with your picture, when he was here. 
Didn’t you go to him to-day?” 

“Yes, but he seemed to have forgotten all 
about it,” replied Randolph. ‘He told me he 
thought it a sin to waste money on pictures; 
that he gave whatever he had to spare to the 
poor; and that consequently he never purchased 
paintings. If I had been a beggar, perhaps, and 
asked him outright for money,” he said, with 
bitter vehemence, ‘“‘he might have given me an 
alm.” 

Alice sighed. 

“Then I went to the exhibition,” continued 
Randolph, ‘‘to see if any person had bid for a 
picture there. But no one had. Several, how- 
ever, had greatly admired them, I was told.” He 
spoke with a sneer. 

Alice sighed again; but immediately bright- 
ened up, and strove to reassure her husband. 
“‘It is the darkest hour, they say, just before 
the dawn,” she replied. ‘‘Perhaps Isabel has 
relented, and will do something for us.” 

“If Isabel saw you starving at her door, 
Alice,” said Randolph, ‘‘she would not send you 
a crust, or allow a servant to bear you a cup of 
water.” Randolph had, by carefully putting 
things together, at last’ divined the cause of 
Isabel’s conduct. ‘‘She hates you, Alice, as 
women only can hate, and would rejoice to see 
you dead before her. Nay, do not stop me, for 
I speak God’s truth. It was she that set your 
father against you, that kept his anger from re- 
lenting, that guarded his death-bed chamber lest 
you should have an interview with the old man, 
and that made the will which has beggared you.” 








He had spoken this with so much vehemence 
that Alice, though she had tried, could not check 
him. But now she replied, 

**No, no, George? Isabel does not love me 
any longer, but she is not, she could not be as 
bad as that.” 

«Then why don’t she give you your share of 
the inheritance? If she will only do this,” he 
added, mournfally, ‘and keep you from starving, 
I will take a vow never to see you again.” 

“George, George, don’t talk that way. Pray 
don’t. You know I would never leave you. 
Isabel don’t give me my share of the estate, 
Because she knows that such generosity would 
be in violation of pa’s wishes.” 

**Poor fool,” said Randolph, holding her off 
from him, and looking at her pityingly. ‘You 
believe all this.” 

Alice was again in tears. ‘“‘I don’t know what 
has come over you, George,” she said, sobbing. 
**You talk and look so queer. As if, sometimes, 
you were half invane.” 

‘¢And I am,” he answered, abruptly. ‘That 
is just the truth, sometimes I am half insane. 
Alice, I used to think myself a strong-minded 
man; but I am merely a weak child; I can’t bear 
up against this incessant anxiety; it is wearing 
my life away. And I despise myself for it.” 

She was now weeping more violently than 
ever. 

‘Day and night, asleep or awoke, it is still the 
same. I am haunted by this approaching star- 
vation, which I see coming nearer and nearer, but 
which I cannot avert. I never told you before, 
Alice, but I have tried, within the last.month, to 
get something else to do, I did not éare what, 
anything that would preserve a house over your 
head, and buy bread for Lily. But I have failed. 
I know no mechanical pursuit, I never studied 
book-keeping, I am incompetent for a salesman, 
and if I solicited a porter’s place, I believe, as I 
believe in eternity, that I should be told I was 
too weak. You see how my pride has fallen. I 
do not wonder that men, in straits like these, 
have committed suicide.” 

“Oh! George, oh! George.” “It was all the 
weeping wife could say. 

«‘Men, I mean, who had no wife, nor child,” 
he resumed, less bitterly. ‘*God is my judge, 
Alice, Inever harbored such a thought of myself.” 
She clung to him convulsively. ‘*No, while I 
live, and you live, I will fight on, though I die in 
the battle. There, forgive me for all this; it 
has increased your own sorrow. From this time 
forth, dearest, you shall never hear me complain 
again.” 4 

‘It is not that which makes me weep,” said 7 
Alice, drying her tears. ‘I have been foolish, 
that is all. I would rather, far rather hear you 
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speak as you have done, for then I know all that 
is in your heart; and then I can sympathize 
with, and soothe you, that is if you will let me,” 
and she gazed up into his face, with a look of 
tenderness inexpressible. 

“Will you?” 

**Ah! Alice,” replied the husband, his sterner 
mood giving way to one inexpressibly sweet, for 
the nature of Randolph combined the bitterness 
of manhood with the softness of a child, and 
hence his aptitude for his art. ‘‘Ah! Alice, 
you make me forget all my sorrows. What would 
have become of me without you?” 

**You would have had none of these cares.” 
And she sighed, as she added, “it is I that am 
the mill-stone which drags you down. But for me, 
you would have gone to Europe, and there you 
could have easily supported yourself, even though 
you sold but one picture a year.” 

** Alice,” he said, seriously, ‘I can say truly 
that, with all our troubles, I have never regretted 
marrying you; and had I to live my life over, 
knowing all I do, I would take you again, and 
thank heaven for the gift.” 

Alice answered only by clinging closer to her 
husband, and shedding some glad tears secretly 
on his bosom. 

*‘And now let us look for Lily,” said Ran- 
dolph, at last. ‘*Where is she?” 

**T left her in the other room, telling her to 
wait till I returned. I will go to her.” 

‘We will both go,” said Randolph, his heart 
full of gratitude for two such treasures as Alice 
and that child. 

But what had become of Isabel? Now that 
she had obtained her revenge, was she happy? 
Happy! was ever sin yet happy, from that first 
great crime, when the first son slew the first 
brother, through all the ages of human depravity 
since? 

Scarcely was her father dead when remorse 
awoke in Isabel’s bosom. It was not that re- 
morse which leads to repentance, and reparation ; 
for her pride, if nothing else, would have forbid- 
den this. But it was the remorse, which con- 
sists in a never-ceasing conflict between the 
relentless determination to have vengeance, and 
the struggles of a conscience not yet entirely 
seared. Night and day, asleep and awake, in 
her heart raged this terrible strife:—fit type of 
the torments of the world to come. 

She could not remain in the house where her 
father died. His unseen presence appeared to 
fill it everywhere, oppressing her with an awful- 
ness and horror indescribable. If, by chance, 
she entered his death-chamber, as she did once 
‘or twice thoughtlessly, she could scarcely shake 
off the feeling that he was lying on the bed in 
the agonies of dissolution. That despairing look 
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seemed to rise up before her. She heard in 
imagination, but as vividly as in reality, the 
words, rattling with the final breath, ‘‘it is too 
late—all is in vain, oh! my God.” 

Think not, ye who violate eternal justice, that 
the memory even of a single act will ever be 
annihilated! A deed once done exists undying. 
It may pass from the recollection; subsequent 
events may bury it, fathom-deep, under them; a 
long lapse of -years, and a soul grown callous at 
last may seem to have utterly destroyed it. But 
it lives, and will live immortally. It will wake, 
at the hour of death, if it never wakes before. 
It will follow you into eternity. Forever and 
forever will it haunt you, with ten thousand, 
thousand similar spectres, a brood that never 
give you peace. Ah! if there could but be anni- 
hilation for the guilty. * 

Isabel chose a distant city for her residence. 
It was a fair, sweet town, on the banks of a lovely 
river. Its size was such as to secure for the in- 
habitants the luxuries and refinements, without 
the utter heartlessness of a great city. A mass 
of white buildings, buried among green trees, with 
snowy steeples soaring heavenward, it seemed a 
fit retreat for a wearied heart, seeking, imploring 
rest. But to Isabel it brought not this blessed 
consolation. At first, indeed, the change of scene 
gave her a momentary respite, and ever after- 
ward she escaped the haunting horrors of that 
death-chamber; but perfect peace was not for 
one like her, who still hugged her revenge, still 
persisted in wrong doing. 

She hired a companion, set up an equipage, 
and furnished her house with all that luxury 
and taste could suggest, or wealth supply. Her 
dwelling was one of the handsomest in the 
place, and commanded, from its drawing-room 
windows, a prospect of hill, meadow, wood and 
stream, which looked almost like fairy-land. Her 
beauty, style, accomplishments, and conversa- 
tional powers made her universally courted. Old, 
retired Aabitues declared her the most charming 
woman of her time, ‘‘almost equal,” they said, 
with a sigh, ‘‘to the belles of their earlier days.” 
Many a fortune was laid at her feet, by those 
distinguished for fashion or otherwise. All the 
ladies of her gay, wealthy, luxurious, hollow, 
aristocratic set envied her. 

Yet still she was not happy. Though sur- 
rounded by incense, it was yet not such as her 
better nature desired, and though smiling on it, 
she despised it all in her secret soul. For there 
is something in guilt that instinctively repels, 
as there is in innocence that attracts; a subtle 
essence indescribable, but which acts with re- 
sistless power: and hence, though occasionally 
there approached her, even in this empty society, 
those whose esteem she might have prized, they 
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soon shrank coldly from her, nor could she, with 
all her arts, win them to her side. 

One such was Edward Mountjoy. He was of 
a nature that had Isabel met him, even in earlier 
and different days, she could not but have loved 
him. But now, with a heart scourged by inces- 
sant tempests of remorse and a still unsatiated 
thirst for revenge, a heart that yearned with an 
agony inexpressible for affection as for the only 
repose possible in this life, she would have sacri- 
ficed everything, fortune, almost character itself, 
for the esteem of this man. Long she tried, by 
every wile known to her, to secure his love. Yet, 
with a score of suitors sighing at her feet, all 
wealthier, and many as talented as Mountjoy, 
she could produce no impression on him. For 
he had a great, noble, expansive heart, and with 
unerring instinct, it warned him against her. 

‘‘Why, Mountjoy,” said one of his acquaint- 
ance, ‘‘I never knew so blind a fool as you are. 
Don’t you see that Miss Vernon is dying for love 
of you? Such a person, such a mind, and, egad, 
such a fortune too: there are a dozen men in 
town who would almost sell their souls to win 
her.” 

‘‘ You flatter me,” said Mountjoy, coldly. ‘But 
T am no suitor for either Miss Vernon’s hand, or 
fortune, and what is more, I never shall be.” 

‘«You are incomprehensible.” 

“Perhaps to you, Harry, I am,” said Mount- 
joy, for he knew well his trifling, though good- 
natured acquaintance. ‘But there is something, 
in Miss Vernon, magnificent as she is, which 
makes me shudder. One can’t see into her soul. 
To you, no doubt, her eyes seem brilliant?” 

“By Jove, I never saw anything like them.” 

“To me they wear a haze, like that which one 
might fancy, rose from the tortured abyss of the 
damned——” 

‘Are you crazy? Why, man, you make out 
Miss Vernon to be an ogress at heart; for that’s 
the plain meaning, I take it, of your splendid 
trope.” 

“I don 
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*t say anything such thing. I only say 


that she produces that feeling in me. I never 
look at her, when her face is quiet for a moment, 
without being reminded of Lady Macbeth.” 

“I declare you are the queerest fellow I ever 
knew. The beautiful, happy, adored Miss Ver- 
non @ Lady Macbeth.” 

You ask me why I didn’t marry her, and 
that is my answer. One can’t help his feelings, 
you know.” 

«But I’d marry her for her fortune, and for 
the eclat of the thing, if she was only half as 
sweet on me as she is on you.” 

**T have no doubt you would,” said Mountjoy, 
smiling, half scornfully, half pityingly. ‘‘ You’re 
an excellent little fellow, Harry, but you can’t 
comprehend everything.” 

Harry was used to such remarks from Mount- 
joy. He winced under them always, as he winced 
under this now, but he did not grow angry. As 
Boswell would receive rebuff on rebuff from John- 
son, yet fawn on the hand that administered them, 
so Harry could not rebel against Mountjoy, the 
sense of inferiority, and his pride in having such 
an acquaintance preventing such a thing. 

** Of course, Harry,” said Mountjoy, observing 
the crest-fallen look of his admirer, and almost 
regretting what he had said, ‘‘you’ll not repeat 
this conversation. I say things to you, about 
myself, that I don’t say to other people.” 

This was true, for Harry kept confidence 
honorably, and to talk to him was, in more re- 
spects than one, like soliloquizing aloud. The 
humble friend was restored to his equanimity 
immediately. 

‘I'll never breathe a word of it. But, egad,” 
he added, in his lively way, ‘‘I’ll never see Miss 
Vernon again, without thinking of Lady Macbeth. 
And now I reflect on it, I do believe she could 
play the character magnificently, with that tall 
figure, and those dark eyes: and that’s what you 
mean, no doubt.” 

But Mountjoy only smiled vaguely, and opened 
a law-book, which Harry knew was a signal that 
he wished to be left alone. (To BR CONTINUED.) 





ADELE. 


BY HENRY J. VERNON. 


Sax was a picture—such as poet’s eyes 
Delight to view, all gentleness, all beauty; 
With strugglings soft between her will and duty, 
Between Love’s tenderness and filial ties. 
Still through the day her mirthful song would rise, 
Though many said they could perceive some sadness 
Mar ev’n its liveliest notes of mimic gladness, 


But through the night her song was made of sighs, 
That with their sad and passionate melody, stole 
Into the deep-thrill’d sense, until the ear 
Became most tremblingly alive—like fear— 
And sound became concentrate in the soul; 
Then would you pity her—and weep that Fate 
Had form’d a heart so kind, so desolate! 





OUR WORK TABLE. 


EMBROIDERED NOTE-CASE. 


BY MLLE. 


Mareriats.—A piece of fawn colored kid, 
eight inches by eighteen; a small quantity of 


fine gold bullion and thread; five shades of blue 
green, and the same number of yellow green 
embroidery silk, seven shades of crimson, and 
three of lilac ditto, with a very few steel beads 
No. 2. 

The engraving gives the group of flowers the 
full size; the design may, therefore, be traced 
from it, prepared, and marked on the kid. The 
note-case is about six inches long, and four wide, 
the outside of the pockets being made of the 
same piece as the backs. Both the backs are 
embroidered in simple patterns. They may be 
done alike, or otherwise, as may be preferred. 

Line the kid with fine new linen, before placing 
it in a frame to be worked. This is to prevent 
the needle from tearing the leather, as it is apt 
to do when the stitches are very close to each 
other. The embroidery of this pattern is ex- 
tremely simple. All the leaves are composed 
of two shades of green; some of the large ones 
have three, and the variety of tint is produced 
by selecting different shades for the leaves which 
are nearest to each other. A large light leaf 
may be worked with the three lightest yellow 
greens, having the darkest of those greens for 
the veining. Close to this leaf, another might 
be made of the three darkest shades of blue 
green, the veining being gold. A third leaf of 
the same group could be worked in the darkest 
yellow greens. Invariably the lower part of a 
leaf, and that nearest the stem are the darkest; 
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but there should be no abrupt transitions. The 
stitches should be blended by taking those of 
one shade irregularly—short and long alter- 
nately, and then working in those of the next 
shade with them. The veinings are either in 
the darkest silks or in gold. The small leaves 
are not veined, and the stitches are taken parallel 
and close together. The stems are done in half 
polka stitch. The tendrils are done in gold cord, 
laid on and sewed over, the ends only being 
drawn through the kid. The larger flower is 
a dahlia, worked in shades of crimson; as in 
Nature, the outer leaves are the darkest. The 
stitches are all taken radiating from the centre 
of the flower.. Care must be taken, in working 
every part, to preserve the edges as clear and 
perfect as possible. The eye of the flower is 
made of loops of gold bullion—each about a 
quarter of an inch long, threaded on a needle 
full of silk. After threading each piece, the 
needle must be drawn down in the same place 
it was brought up, the bullion thus forming a 
little loop. Six of these with a steel bead in 
the centre, form the eye of the-flower. The 
buds are made by forming a circle of gold bul- 
lion, and placing a steel bead in the centre of 
each. 

The other flower is worked in lilac silks, and 
has a single bead in the centre. 

These note-cases may be made up at a book- 
binder’s; but the process is so simple, 4 little 
ingenuity will enable anybody to do it at home. 
Line the kid with scarlet silk, having previously 
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OUR WILLIE.—A SUNBEAM AND A SHADOW. 





cut it to exactly the size required, allowing a 
quarter of an inch every way for turning in. 
Cut two slits nearly at the edge of each pocket, 
to place loops of leather for the pencil. On one 
side a slit must be made about half an inch from 
the top, three quarters of an inch long. Leave 
rather more than an inch, and cut another. On 


the other side the slits must be made where the 
leather is uncut in this one. Pieces of leather, 
large enough to allow a pencil to slip in, are 
secured in those slips by means of gum. Gum 





~ 


in slips of leather for the sides of the pockets, 
and fold over the turnings. A few sheets of 
paper, cut the proper size, with an outside one 
covered with silk like the lining, are held in the 
book by a bit of white ribbon fastened to the 
back. 

Any book-binder with whom you may be in 
the habit of dealing, would stamp the outlines 
of the cover and pocket. This should be done 
before making up, but it may be dispensed with. 


OUR WILLIE. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


Tuere’s a shadow around us resting, 
At the morning hour of prayer, 
Though our Father’s glorious sunshine 
Still lingers and gleams in our hair— 
Or when with the blissful gloaming, 
The daylight has gone to sleep, 
And falleth the dew as if angels 
Were bowing their heads to weep— 
Like a cloud about us resting 
Come memories olden and dim, 
Till our voices seem to tremble 
A singing the night-fall hymn— 
For the one whose murmur was sweetest 
In the psalms of the household band, 
Is blending its tone with the singers 
That chaunt in the better land. 


But we miss him still at the dew fall, 
Or when morning, all golden, and fair, 
Gleams down on the earth as it used to, 
When it shone in the curls of his hair: 
And the zephyrs go singing sadly 
A dirge for the vanished years, 
And our eyes cannot see the future 
For the mists of the blinding tears. 





Time was when the sun shone gently, 
And the earth in its love-light smiled, 
And the wind to the stars sang softly, 
Like a prayer tone low and mild; 
And there seemed a gleaming of glory. 
To brighten around the way, 
That was leading us home through the darkness 
To the regions of endless day. 


But there came a ray to our Willie, 
From the smiling sunset land— 
Amid clouds all rosy, and golden, 
The wave of a beckoning hand— — 
And angels sang sadly at dew fall, 
And wild winds went breathing a wail, 
When we knelt by his bed-side and kissed him, 
On his forehead so coldly and pale— 
And he wandered away with the angels, 
And left but the sweet smile’s glow, 
That played round his lips like the moonshine 
A kissing the fresh fallen snow. 
But his memory lingereth ever, 
And we dream sometimes that his eyes 
Beam soft on our hearts like alessing, 
From the Father in Paradise. 





A SUNBEAM AND A SHADOW. 


BY J. BR. BROWN. 


I wear a shout of merriment, 
A laughing boy I see; 

Two little feet the carpet press, 
And bring the child to me. 

Two little arms are round my neck, 
Two feet upon my knee; 

How fall the kisses on my cheek! 
How sweet they are to me; 





That merry shout no more I hear, 
No laughing child I see; 

No little arms are round my neck, 
Nor feet upon my knee. 

No kisses drop upon my cheek, 
Those lips are sealed to me; 

Dear Lord, how could I give him up, 
To any but to Thee? 





THE CROWN 


BY MISS JANE 


*Apove all things, I wish my future daugh- 
ter-in law to possess a Swedish heart,” remarked 
the great King of Sweden, Gustavus Vasa, to his 
relative the Governor of West Gothland. ‘‘My 
son has talents, but - temper is volatile and 
unsteady. The influénce of a beautiful and 
patriotic female may kindle high and heroic 
feelings in a breast at present cold to everything 
but pleasure. This is my reason for selecting his 
consort from among my own kindred and people.” 

‘The crown prince is young, and with maturer 
years will cherish higher aims, your majesty,” 
replied the governor, overjoyed at the prospect 
@ marriage with the heir of Sweden opened for 
his daughter. 





** At his age J was in the mines of Dalecarlia,” 
replied the king, with a sigh. 

“It is not in the power of every man to be 
the saviour of his country,” remarked the future 
father in-law of the handsome crown prince. 
‘‘There does not live a second Gustavus Vasa; 
nor will a second rise for many an age; at least, 
80 says my daughter, by which token your ma- 
jesty will know that she has a genuine Swedish 
heart.” 

‘I shall be happy if she possesses the loyal 
affection of my kinsman, and old companion in 
arms, Abraham Ericson,” said the king, warmly 
pressing the governor’s hand. ‘If worth be 
hereditary, Margaret must be worthy.” 

‘She is your majesty’s kinswoman,” added 
the governor; ‘and, albeit, she is my daughter 
—my only one. I do not know a maid so fair, 
80 wise, and so discreet at her years—aye, and 
so pious withal. She knoweth your majesty’s 
exploits by heart; and well she studies the Bible 
as lately put forth in her mother tongue by your 
majesty’s commands, and often pondereth the 
same. Her conduct, too, she shapeth thereby; 
and though the girl is motherless, she guideth 
well the household, ane is right modest in be- 
haviour and discreet of speech.” 

“So dutiful a daughter will make, no doubt, 
an excellent spouse,” replied the king, ‘‘for the 
crown prince. She must come to Stockholm 
without delay. I will send a suitable escort for 
her; but thou must tarry at Gottenburgh to keep ‘ 





a watchful eye upon the discontented Papists. 
Bid Margaret assume the style of crown princess { 


without delay. My heart is set upon this mar- 
riage.” 


PRINCESS. 


STRICKLAND. 


The conversation then turned upon state affairs 
of more importance to the crown of Sweden than 
to Margaret Ericson, whose fate this brief inter- 
view had just decided. 

Two days afterward, a flourish of trumpets 
announced the return of the governor to his ex- 
pecting daughter, who, unconscious of the high 
destiny that awaited her, was sitting among her 
maidens embroidering the royal arms upon a 
banner, whose loyal folds were intended to wave 
from the Castle of Stockholm. Her eyes, wan- 
dering from her work, fixed themselves upon a 
portrait opposite to them, and her thoughts were 
with the unknown original of that portrait, whose 
image was engraven upon her young heart, closing 
it to every feeling but devoted love tohim. That 
original was Gustavus Vasa himself! What mat- 


: tered it to the daughter of the governor that time 


had furrowed the brow, or dimmed that eye, or 
slightly bent that noble form, he was still the 
idol of her fancy, the dream of her enthusiastic 
youth ; and love and loyalty mingling their pure 
streams in the bosom of Margaret, gave birth to 
a sentiment that absorbed her whole being in 
the delightful vision, romantic indeed, but such 
romance withal as belongs only to the great and 
good. 

‘*He has looked upon him—he has heard him 
speak,” thought Margaret, as she embraced her 
father, and breathlessly awaited his tidings. 

The old veteran motioned to her damsels to 
depart; the old nurse lingered, but an impatient 


; gesture forced her to leave the room, although, 


for any privacy desired by her lord, she might 
as well have remained, for Ursula lingered out- 
side the door, and being quick of hearing was 
soon as well advised of the important matter as 
her young lady. 

“To see you engrafted again upon the noble 
stem .of Vasa, my child, has been the dearest 
wish of my heart,” said the parent, fondly and 
proudly contemplating his daughter. ‘‘ Margaret, 
you will one day be Queen of Sweden; the king 
prefers you for that high station before many royal 
ladies who would be honored by this alliance.” 

There was an ambiguity in this abrupt com- 
munication that deceived Margaret, and flushed 
her cheeks, her brow, her bosom, with love’s own 
delightful hues. Her eyes sparkled with enthu- 
siasm, and then softened with rapturous tears as 


¢she hid her face on the veteran’s shoulder, and 
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replied—‘‘I am unworthy, teo unworthy, to be 
his queen; and, if his wife, only worthy to be his 
slave.” 

‘*Nay, my child, you are thinking of a grey- 
haired suitor. No, no, the great Gustavus is not 
seeking a young wife for himself, but for the 
crown prince, his sdén, who is the handsomest 
young man in Europe, and a very suitable match 
for thee; a little wild perhaps, but those faults 
of youth a beautiful and prudent spouse may 
cure.” 

It was well for Margaret that her face was 
concealed, for bitterer tears of disappointment 
never flowed from the eyes of woman, than now 
suffused hers. The flush of love and hope faded 
away, and she felt ready to sink with shame and 
confusion. Her father could not read the lan- 
guage of these tears—that sudden paleness. The 
veteran warrior knew little of the fine feelings of 
Margaret, the delicate sensibilities of the female 
heart were all blank to him. He imputed her 
agitation to timidity, and thought the best way 
to reassure her, would be to show her the por- 
trait of her future spouse. 


aaaval 


well nigh beside himself. He thought like an 
ambitious man, but he felt like a parent; and 
when the royal escort appeared at the castle of 
Gottenburgh to conduct the crown princess to 
Stockholm, he found that the heart of the father 
clave to the child. 

Long, long did Margaret gaze on the home of 
her childhood, and faster and faster streamed 
her tears, for no hope gilded the prospect before 
her. She knew that she loved the father, and 
that she was about to be married to the son. 
Again and again she read the royal letter, till a 
feeling of lofty resignation dried her tears, and 
bade her live alone for Sweden. 

Gustavus Vasa, excepting in years, was still 
the Gustavus of former times. He was yet dis- 
tinguished by the same ardent patriotism, the 
same noble contempt of self, the same unshrink- 
ing faith, He was the Swedish David, both in 
youth and age, and like him derived all his help 
from God. To this Christian king, Sweden owed 
her religious liberty, and it was he who bade 
the light of revelation arise upon the night of 
papacy, by setting forth the Scriptures in the 


Margaret scarcely looked upon the beautiful } vernacular tongue. Before the pure blaze of 
features. Perhaps she was the only young female : gospel illumination superstition began to fall 
in the kingdom who would have coldly regarded ; slowly yet surely: thus he achieved greater 
the portrait of Eric Gustafson. Nature had been ‘ liberty for his country—a liberty in which un- 
so bountiful to the crown prince in all outward ; born ages were to rejoice—than even that he 





gifts and graces, that most women would’have | won with his sword. 


envied Margaret the privilege of being his French customs, French manners, had not then 
affianced bride. Another miniature was pre- ; corrupted the manners of the Swedish court, 
sented to her, it was from the father of her } which at this period took its coloring from its 
destined husband, and the enthusiastic Margaret } truly noble head. The national costume was 
gazed upon it till her eyes overflowed with loyalty } highly picturesque, but it was unchanging; and 
and tenderness. when Margaret Ericson first appeared in the 

She dared not open her mind to her father— ‘ dress of her country, which greatly resembles 
she dared not refuse the splendid match he had that of Spain, her sovereign thought he had never 
accepted for her; but she slid the portrait of her ‘ looked upon anything half so lovely. Fair, yet 
sovereign into her bosom, and pleading indispo- ‘less tintless than her countrywomen, the bril- 
sition, hastily withdrew to her own apartment. } liancy of her complexion was relieved by dark 
Thither a letter from the king followed her. ‘ blue eyes, whose thoughtful depth expressed both 
Nothing could be more paternal than the spirit ; talent and tenderness, while the high, expansive 
it breathed; Gustavus confided to her all the } forehead was shadowed by ringlets, whose hues 
hopes he had conceived of her virtues, obtaining ; were chesnut in the shade till the glancing sun- 
a lasting influence over the mind of his son. } beams changed them all to gold. The light, 
‘“‘Sweden asks a future patriot king from your graceful form, the beautiful features, the sweet 
hands, my daughter,” wrote the monarch; ‘and ; smile, seemed to ensure to their possessor a firm 


upon your conduct as a wife depends the happi- 
ness of unborn millions.” This patriotic appeal 
was not lost upon Margaret, and she determined 
to be as a daughter to him to whom she could 
never be anything more endearing. 

The novelty of her situation lent an unwonted 


gravity to her deportment, and seemed to banish } 


forever the gay spirits of youth, and when she 
met her father in the morning he thought she 


hold upon the affections of her future lord. 

The king thought he saw a softened likeness 
in this fair creature to his son, and drew from 
this resemblance a favorable omen of their future 
happiness. Gently he raised her from her lowly 
position at his feet, and then, for the first time, 
she heard the sound of his voice. Seen him she 
; had not, for a mist was over her eyes, nor till he 
raised her up with words of kindly greeting, did 


looked and moved with all the majesty of royalty. 
Between pride and grief the old veteran was 





she venture to look up. He presented the crown 
prince to her as her future consort, and then, and 
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not till then, did the unfortunate bride collect her 
scattered senses. The prince seemed, indeed, as 
abstracted and as silent as herself. He was taken 
with her beauty, but chilled by her reserve, and 
left the dangerous task to his father of drawing 
forth from the shade the latent fire and enthu- 
siasm of her character. 

In a few hours, Margaret, no longer awe-struck, 
hung upon the words, the looks of her sovereign, 
with admiration that banished all fear. The rapt 
attention of his daughter-in-law was gratifying 
to the great Gustavus, who was very far from 
guessing the nature of the affection with which, 
even while personally unknown, he had inspired 
her. He did not perceive that whenever the 
crown prince addressed her, she was inattentive, 
abstracted, and, in short, appeared hardly con- 
scious of his presence at all. Eric was mortified 
and displeased, but he was not of a nature to feel 
jeslous, Had his affianced betrayed the slightest 
interest for him, he would have yielded his heart 
te-the claims of love and beauty, but she was 
cold as ice and adamant, and he was determined 
to be beloved. Nor was he wrong; and while 
Margaret was yielding to the fascinations of her 
sovereign in public, and weeping over her evil 
destiny in private, the crown prince was resolved 
to break off a marriage that seemed fraught with 
bitter mortification and regret; but perhaps he 


would hardly have taken such a decided step if 
he had not obtained some information from the 
Countess Uglas Piper, first lady of the bed cham- 


ber to the young princess. That lady had dis- 
covered that Margaret watched and wept while 
others were sleeping; she knew that the portrait 
of the sovereign was treasured in her bosom, 
while that of the crown prince lay neglected on 
her toilet. To her son, the bosom friend of the 
prince, she had communicated these startling 
facts, and he made Eric the repository of the 
important secret. 

“‘T knew this some weeks ago from my own 
observations; and what is stranger still, Charles, 
my father is wholly unacquainted with the lady’s 
preference,” replied the prince. ‘I must have 
the avowal from herself, or he will believe it is a 
subterfuge of my own to be rid of the marriage.” 

**Your highness will forestall the princess, 
who hopes to induce you to refuse her before the 
dreaded nuptial day arrives.” 

*¢That artifice shall not stand; I will not save 
her the pain of confession; I will enact the 
humble lover so well that she shall have no room 
to quarrel with me.” 

«‘ Your highness loves her then?” 

‘*No, I think her a fair, frigid creature, too 
faultless a piece of perfection to love me. To be 
loved is essential to my ideas of wedlock, not as 





the crown prince, but as a private individual.” 


‘‘ Her taste is too mature,” replied the young 
count. ‘Will your higness like a step-mother ?” 

“IT do not mind a young, pretty one, still in 
her teens; but I do not believe my father will 
marry her; however, she is unhappy, and, there- 
fore, to be pitied. I ought, out of dutiful respect 
to his majesty, to forgive her.” 

In a few hours every soul in the palace was 
well acquainted with Margaret’s passion for the 
elderly King of Sweden—Gustavus himself alone 
being ignorant of the fact; yet the young enthu- 
siast thought the secret only known to herself, 
for how could her candid heart imagine the 
system of espionage that surrounded her. New 
to a court, she had still to learn, that the actions 
of the great are constantly watched by those 
about them, nor dreamed that the contents of 
her cabinet were as well known to the artful 
countess as to herself. 

The crown prince revenged himself by assum- 
ing the air of a passionate lover. Her embar- 
rassment, her uneasiness amused him, and at 
length he rallied her upon her evident coldness, 
which he imputed to the right source—a pre- 
occupied heart. 

Though the insinuation was made in a tone so 
low that it only reached the ears of his affianced 
bride, it aroused her fainting courage, and made 
her address a few lines to her tormentor which 
effectually severed the tie between them. 

The three Estates of Sweden met upon the 
morrow to grant the supplies for the marriage 
of the king’s son, and the crown prince was sum- 
moned to attend the council before the states 
assembled. 

To the surprise of all the members that com- 
posed it, the crown prince declared his determi- 
nation never to ratify his marriage. 

The concern—nay, the deep displeasure of the 
king, was manifest by his change of countenance. 
‘Nay, this is childish, and unmanly in the ex- 
treme, to express reluctance to a marriage almost 
concluded,” said he. ‘Prince, my honor is 
pledged, this matter must go forward; I will not 
have a princess of my own blood injured by my 
son. What objection can you make to such a 
beautiful and amiable lady?” 

«The lady has put many slights upon me, and, 
to sum up all, has avowed her preference for 
another. Yes, sire, the affections of my affianced 
wife have been stolen from me since her arrival 
at Stockholm,” replied the crown prince, with 
apparent rage. 

‘And who has dared to seduce them,” ex- 
claimed the sovereign, glancing his eyes sternly 
upon the younger members of the council. 

The younger privy councillors simultaneously 
smiled and looked at each other, the elder re- 
maining impenetrably grave. 
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4*Your majesty is mistaken,” remarked his son, 
very pointedly. ‘The Lady Margaret Ericson’s 
taste is more mature.” 

The countenance of the sovereign still betrayed 
no consciousness. ‘*Beware of deceiving me,” 
he continued, sternly; “I feel certain that your 
own fickleness is the cause of this raptare.” 

**Say rather the lady’s misplaced affections,” 
cried the prince, drawing from his bosom a billet, 
which he put into his majesty’s hand, who read 
as follows : 

“Your highness has too well read my heart. 
My affections are not in my own power: to fulfil 
my engagements would be highly criminal. Per- 
mit me to retire from court, and forgive me if I 
have occasioned you any displeasure. I beseech 
you to inform his majesty of my determination, 
and be pleased to look upon me with pity rather 
than resentment.” 

“This is strange!” cried the king, much 
affected by this mysterious billet; ‘*who can 
have stolen the .affections of this young crea- 
ture?” 

‘The criminal is too high for me to name,” 
replied his son. ‘Go to Lady Margaret, bid 
her be candid, and surrender up the idol image 
she cherishes in her bosom, and tell her that the 
crown prince can be generous when she is open. 
She must then avow that of which no one is 
ignorant but your majesty.” 

The king was troubled; indeed his utter un- 
consciousness and perplexity highly amused his 
son. The sovereign remembered the hot temper 
of his kinsman of Gottenburgh, and felt himself 
delicately placed. Those of his own house had 
lately raised the standard of revolt in Dalecarlia, 
and old Abraham Ericson would hardly pass over 
an affront offered to his beloved and only child, 
for he still thought some pique given by his son 
must have alienated the affections of the young 
princess. 

Full of anxiety he now sought out the agitated 
and unhappy Margaret. 

She had been lately weeping, for the traces of 
tears were yet fresh upon her cheek, but she was 
not alone. Solitude, that luxury of grief, was 
not permitted to her, for her attendart ladies, 
and even the envious Countess Uglas Piper, still 
remained about her person. 

The king bowed to the ladies as they curtsied, 
and withdrew. There was a sternness in his 
manner at first that awed poor Margaret, till he 
noticed her tears, when his voice softened, and 
kindly taking her hand, he said, «‘ Margaret Eric- 
son, do you really wish to cancel your engage- 
ment with the crown prince—with my son? Is 
this your hand and seal?” He held up her billet 
to her view. 

She faltered out an acknowledgment. 





“‘Has some youthful indiseretions of my son, 
some pique caused this change; or do you really 
love another? The daughter of Abraham Ericson 
is my daughter; but if she does not give me her 
confidence how can I right her wrongs!” 

Margaret was silent for a moment—but for a 
moment—for she felt compelled to vindicate the 
crown prince. 

“There is no wrong to redress—none, indeed, 
your majesty. I alone am to blame. The prince 
has acted honorably.” 

‘*Who then has robbed him of your affections, 
and blighted all my hopes? For whosoever that 
man may be I denounce him as a traitor to his 
country.” 

“Ah, no!” cried Margaret, with something of 
her former enthusiasm, “he is its pride and 
glory. Blame me only, not him—for my love is 
unreturned, nay, more, unknown to its object.” 
Maidenly shame bowed down her head, and her 
tears fell fast from her eyes, veiled as they were 
by her hands. 

The king was much touched. ‘‘Come, my 
daughter,” said he, ‘‘you shall not find me severe 
nor scornful. If your love be well placed, fear 
not to own it. I will serve you to the utmost 
of my power, and cold must be that breast that 
can remain insensible to charms and worth like 
thine.” 

Margaret was silent, but her tears flowed faster 
than before. The king took her hand, and con- 
tinued: ‘* Why this reserve—nay, pardon me the 
word—this deception, when you wear the portrait 
of your lover about your neck? Remember, that 
the confidence I condescended to ask as a friend 
I now demand as your king.” 

Margaret, trembling and awe-struck, put the 
portrait into her sovereign’s hand reversed, and 
sank at his feet overpowered with shame. The 
king hastily turned it, and as his own features 
met his view, suddenly remembered the looks 
of some of his councillors, and understood the 
inuendoes of his son. He smiled to himself; and 
then raising the weeping suppliant from her feet 
to his arms, said,‘‘would you really rather marry 
me than my son?” 

Margaret Ericson’s answer was neither indis- 
tinct nor inaudible, for she neither did nor could 
make any at all. 

That night an embassy was despatched by the 
king to England, to demand the hand of the 
Princess Elizabeth for the crown prince; and on 
the following morning his majesty led his beau- 
tiful and enamored bride to the altar, whose love 
and loyalty were destined to make the happiness 
of his honored age. And however highly amused 
the court might be then at the singularity of 
the young queen’s preference, succeeding events 
proved that she was right; and if Margaret was 
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satisfied with her choice, her father was no less 
so than herself. To be the father-in-law of the 
liberator—the regenerator—of Sweden, was a 
point of ambition his thoughts had never reached: 
’ Gustavus was not insensible to the triumph of 
valor, of patriotism, and worth, over the youth 
and splendid personal advantages of his son. 
His first marriage had been one of state; but 
the beautiful mother of Eric had been regarded 
by him, as the Queen of Sweden, the partner of 
his high destiny; but she had wanted the noble 
-enthusiasm, the conjugal devotion of the fair 
young creature, whose almost idolatrous affection 
for him demanded a corresponding return. In 
Margaret of Gottenburgh, he found in his age, 
the wife his youthful thoughts had pictured— 
fond, fair, and faithful; full of those glorious 
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aspirations, those warm, tender feelings that 
form the real beauty of the spring of life. He 
blessed her for the artless preference that had 
gilded his declining years with the glory of her 
conjugal affection. And Margaret, who can de- 
scribe her happiness? for in loving the great 
Gustavus, she loved patriotism, piety, honor, 
truth; and, in thus loving her truly royal con- 
sort, she felt all the affection of the wife to her 
husband, united with the loyalty of the devoted 
subject to the king, while the sweet enthusiastic 
feelings which had made her prefer the old grey- 
haired hero to the graceful and beautiful young 
prince, never quitted the bosom of the matron 
queen, but rendered her the happiest lady in that 
northern land the sword of her lord had formerly 
rescued from slavery. 








A Farr young wife is dying now, 
All wasted is her form; 

The beating heart, it throbs no more, 
With love so pure and warm. 


A stricken one beside her stands, 
Deep bow’d in manly grief; 

A Summer’s rose her life has been, 
As fragrant and as brief. 


And friends have dropt the last sad tear, 
And bore her form away; 

But in her home, that lonely home, 
She’ll never smile for aye. 


Her vacant chair, alone it stands, 
Where oft at eve of day 

She sat to watch her babes to sleep, 
And soothe all cares away. 


Her love it seems to linger still 
Around that hallow’d place, 

As when in starlight’s lonely hour, 
She kiss’d each little face. 


Methinks I feel her presence near, 
And hear her softly tread; 


THE DYING WIFE. 


BY MISS E. 8ST. 






































JOHN. 


From room to room the shadow flies, 
And smooths the pillow’d head. 


Mother! oh, that cherished name, 
Who dares to breathe it now; 

The solemn silence of the heart 
Is warm upon each brow. 


The flow’rs so sweet around the door, 
Tell of her love and care; 

The scented breeze in twilight’s gloom 
Wakes up her mem’ry there. 


The past how quick it rushes by, 
We scarcely note its tread; 

Till from our midst, some lovely form 
Is placed among the dead. 


When evening’s stars shine out so clear 
An hour she dearly loved; 

A mourning husband sits alone— 
A broken chord is mov’d. 


The cold sods of the valley lie 
Upon her pulseless breast; 
But in the realms of Paradise 
He feels her soul has rest, 
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Sze how, beneath the moonbeams smile, 
Yon mimic billow rides, 

Then having sparkled for a while, 

Unmurmuring subsides, 


A THOUGHT ON 


BY CHARLES H. STEWART. 
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Thus sparkles life, and for a day 
Rides Time’s eventful sea, 

Then, having sparkled, melts away 

Into Eternity. 






















ON THE HARMONY OF COLORS, 
IN ITS APPLICATION TO LADIES’ DRESS. 


BY MRS. MERRIFIELD. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 128. 


Tue secret of the success of the old Italian 
masters consists not in combining colors which 
contrast with each other, such as red and green, 
purple and yellow, which look well when placed 
side by side, but when united neutralize each 
other, but in combining colors which are near to 
each other in the prismatic scale, and which, 
when united, produce a clean color, a harmony 
of analogy, not of contrast. In the Consecration 
of St. Nicholas by Paul Veronese, the drapery of 
the first figure in the left hand has red shadows 
and yellow lights. Now these two colors, red 
and yellow, although not harmonious alone, make 
when united, orange, which is a clean color, and 
in the prismatic gradation is situated between, 
and is composed of the red and yellow. The 
effect of this combination of colors is bright and 
agreeable, and the discord or rather the sus- 
pended harmony of the two primitives is re- 
solved by the formation of the intermediate color, 
orange. The drapery of the angel in the same 
picture has pink shades and light yellow lights; 
here also orange may be produced by the mix- 
ture of the two colors, and the effect will be 
equally pleasing with the last. In the Holy 
Family of Andrea del Sarto, the upper drapery 
of the Virgin is blue with deep or subdued yellow 
lights; now yellow and blue make when united, 
green; we, therefore, trace the same system 
of harmonious arrangement in this changeable 
drapery as in the others. Turning now to the 
portrait of Giulia Gonzaga, by Sebastian del 
Piombo, we find the colors still more nearly 
allied; the shadows of the drapery are green, 
the lights yellow, these, if mixed, would produce 
a yellow green, intermediate between the color 
of the lights and shades. In the Musical Party, 
by Titian, we find a figure whose drapery is 
green with yellow brown lights. The liaing of 
the mantle of the Virgin in the picture by Van- 
dyke has grey shades and pale yellow lights. 
We subjoin a few more examples from pictures 
on the continent for the sake of the combinations 
of colors, and to show how the principle of the 
harmony of analogy is carried out by the Italian 
masters. In a picture by Titian, at Brescia, 
there is a light blue drapery, with pale yellow 





lights. Paolo Veronese introduces in one of his 
pictures in the Ducal Palace at Venice, a drapery 
with lake colored shadows and yellow lights, and 
in pictures of the Venetian School we often find 
the lights of draperies pink, and the shadows 
inclining to blue. Bernardino Luini was fond 
of introducing changeable dresses. Among other 
draperies in his pictures at Milan are the fol- 
lowing: white lights with yellow shades; green 
shades with yellow lights; red shades with darker 
yellow lights; others with dark red shades and 
light red lights. From these examples, there- 
fore, we may learn, that if changeable draperies 
are to produce brilliant and clean effects of colors, 
the lights and shades must be chosen from colors 
which approach each other in the prismatic scale, 
and that the contrasts of colors, with their com- 
plementaries, are to be avoided, unless it is wished 
to neutralize them and produce a sombre effect. 
Variations in the tone of the color, simply without 
changing the hue, are frequently sources of very 
agreeable combinations of color. Some of the 
most beautiful French figured silks are produced 
with two or three shades of the same color, with 
or without the addition of white. It is to be 
observed, that in these remarks, we allude only 
to the production of a pleasing and rich arrange- 
ment of color on the silk or stuff itself, without 
any reference to the effect on the complexion. 

A few general observations connected with the 
subject of color, as applied to dress, occur to us. 
We shall mention the following: — 

Black and dark dresses have the effect of 
making the persons wearing them apper smaller 
than they really are; for this reason they are 
suitable to stout persons. The same may be 
observed with respect to black shoes, which 
diminish the apparent size of the foot. 

The contrary effect takes place with regard 
to white and light colored dresses, which make 
people look larger than they really are. Very 
stout persons should, therefore, dress in black 
and dark colors. 

Large patterns make the figure look shorter, 
without diminishing its apparent size. The im- 
mense patterns which are now so much the 
fashion, are only fit for window or bed curtains, 
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or, at least, for a lady of gigantic proportions 
who wears a hoop. 

Longitudinal stripes, in dress, if not too wide, 
are considered to add to the height of a figure, 
they may, therefore, be worn with good effect by 
persons of low stature. Horizontal stripes have 
a contrary effect, and are far from graceful. 

Before dismissing the subject, it will be proper 
to advert to the effect of artificial light on the 
complexion and dress. The general effect pro- 
duced by this light is to warm the complexion, 
which it does by increasing the orange tint, to 
strengthen and darken the shadows by the con- 
trast of light and shade, and to increase the bril- 
liancy of the eyes by the masses of shadow which 
it casts around them. The effect of artificial 
light on colored draperies is somewhat different. 
The light diffused being yellow, this color is ren- 
dered pale, and is frequently lost entirely. There 
are, probably, few persons who have not observed 
that primrose colored gloves appear white by 
candle-light. Orange and red become warmer 
by this light. Sky blue, seen by artificial light, 
acquires a green tint; indeed, it can scarcely be 
distinguished from green. Dark blue assumes 
a dark and heavy color, green nearly resemble 
blue, and purple becomes redder if it inclines to 
red, and darker if it inclines to blue. When, 


therefore, a dress is to be worn by artificial light, 


the color should be selected with a view to the 
modifications it will receive from this light. 

The dress of gentlemen will not detain us long. 
Up to nearly the close of the last century, their 
dress was characterized by as many colors and 
extravagancies as that of ladies; but for the last 
fifty or sixty years, colors,as an appendage to 
male costume, and except as regards military or 
naval uniforms, are now, by common consent, 
almost entirely banished to the servants’ hall. 
Here, however, the laws of the harmony of colors 
are as applicable as to ladies’ dress. The colors 
of a livery suit should be as harmoniously con- 
trasted as those of a court dress; and yet we 
frequently observe in the former inharmonious 
contrasts of color. It is hoped, however, that 
enough has been said on the general contrast and 
harmony of colors, to render any further remarks 
on this subject unnecessary. 

We have thus endeavored to place before our 
readers an abstract of the laws which regulate 
the harmony of colors, and we have shown the 
application of these laws to the subject of ladies’ 
dress. It may be considered by some persons 
that we have given the subject undue import- 
ance, and that the effect of our remarks will be 
to encourage vanity and frivolity, to awaken a 
taste for display, and to induce our fair readers 
to devote to the study of dress that valuable 
time, which might otherwise be occupied in the 





improvement of the mind. Some also may object 
that thé person who makes such a science of 
dress, will never apply to more severe studies. 
We shall endeavor to remove these objections. 
In the first place it has been said, “‘ Whatever 
is worth doing is worth doing well.” Dress, 
therefore, being indispensable, it is incumbent 
on all persons to dress as well as they can, and 
to render their costume as becoming to them- 
selves as possible, consistently, with a due regard 
to climate, convenience, and station in society. 
In the second place, quite as much time is con- 
sumed in dressing ill, as in dressing well. In 
fact, where there are no correct notions on the 
subject of dress, much time is unavoidably spent 
in the choice of the materials, when fancy or 
inclination is the only guide in their selection; 
article after article is turned over, and colors 
are admired or not, according to their beauty in 
the eyes of their purchaser, without reference to 
their harmonizing with the complexion, or with 
other articles of dress. The circumstance that 
Mrs. had a dress of this satin, or Miss 

one of that velvet, or the still greater 
recommendation that a dress or shawl was quite 
novel, that it was just received, will frequently 
be sufficient inducement to determine on the 
selection of an article, the color of which may be 
extremely unbecoming to the complexion. The 
article being purchased and worn, the purchaser 
disappointed in its effect; and if economy is no 
object, the dress is thrown aside, and another 
selected with as little judgment as the first. If, 
on the other hand, a lady, who is acquainted 
with the principles of the harmony of colors, has 
considered first whether she belongs to the class 
of blondes or of brunettes, and secondly, whether 
she is florid or pale, the difficulty of selection is 
in a great measure removed, and not only her 
own time, but that of the shopman, is saved by 
her naming the class of colors from which she 
means to select a dress, and which she knows is 
most suitable to her complexion. Having made 
this choice, the selection of other articles which 
harmonize with the color she has decided upon, 
is comparatively easy. When dress is selected 
with due regard to these two conditions, namely, 
harmony with the complexion, and harmony of 
contrast, it is worn with greater pleasure, the 
eye is satisfied with the arrangement, and the 
lady appears well dressed, because her dress is 
becoming to herself, and because one part of it 
harmonizes with the other. The dress of such a 
person will never appear remarkable; no violent 
or harsh contrasts of color will prevail in it, but 
it will exhibit such a proper mixture of positive 
colors with others of broken or quiet hues, or 
of black or white, as will produce an agreeable 
impression on the sight, and entitle the dress of 
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the wearer to the distinctive appellation of lady- 
like. It is our firm belief that such a knowledge 
as we have been endeavoring to inculcate of the 
principles which govern the selection of colors 
for ladies’ dress, will, besides the advantages to 
which we have now alluded, be the means of 
economizing time, and thus of affording leisure 
for more valuable pursuits. With regard to the 
question of vanity and frivolity, we think that a 





person who will study the harmony of colors as 
applied to dress in the manner we have indicated, 
will, by the time the principles of harmonious 
coloring are thoroughly understood, have imbibed 
such a love for the study, that the mind, instead 
of being debased, may be led on, step by step, to 
investigate the beautiful phenomena of nature, 
and from the study of dress, may rise to the 
study of natural philosophy. 
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BY M. L. RUTENBUR. 


Tr came to my dwelling, that beautiful flower, 

To solace my heart in a lone, cheerless hour! 

TI had seen two kind friends from our circle depart, 

For far California. And sad was my heart 

As I mused on this life, with its sunshine and shade, 

The meetings and partings of which it is made: 

And I felt at that hour in my innermost soul, 

How the partings have ever the deepest control! 

And my yearning heart longed for the rapture on 
high, 

In that beautiful Land where we breathe not good 
bye. 

Then I turned to that sacred and delicate flower, 

So cheerfully blooming in Winter’s dark hour; 

And it seemed, in its beauty, to breathe unto me, 

Mourn not—“As thy day, shall thy strength ever 
be! 

I come as a type from the Father above, 

To tell of a clime that is endless in love: 





Where flowers ever bloom in its pastures of green, 

And angels beside the still waters are seen! 

Live the life of a Christian while thou art below; 

Then, above, with thy loved ones, these joys shalt 
thou know! 

Thou shalt dwell where the song of the Paradise bird 

*Mid the foliage of Heaven forever is heard! 

Thou shalt gaze on the hues of its glorious breast, 

As it floats o’er thy form im those regione of rest; 

Thou shalt see not a tear, thou shalt clasp not a hand 

Of parting—no dear one shall go from the band 

That shall circle thee there in those scenes of delight, 

Where the loved and the loving forever unite. 

So, turn thee from earth, let it no more delude 

Thy spirit! Be honest, be just, and be good! 

Then trust thee to Heaven! and there shalt thou find 

That peace in its bosom for which thou hast pined.” 

Thus comfort came to me with Heavenly power, 

From the heart of that fragrant and beautiful flower. 





LILLA’S FANCIES. 


BY MARY C. DERWENT. 


“Corat bead!—Coral bead! 

Never blush; but tell to me, 
If a merry life they lead 

In the chambers of the sea! 
Where the dog-star cannot burn 

The pale blossoms till they die; 
And the waters in the urn 

Never falter or run dry ?”— 
And the Coral answer’d me, 
With a tiny melody— 

“Love is lofty—Love is low !— 
Deep as ocean, pure as air; 

And wherever Love can go, 
Music follows everywhere !— 

Then sing—and ask no more.” 





“Feather bright!—Feather bright !— 

Thou wast born in Indian bowers; 
Hath the bee-bird much delight 

In his rainbow house of flowers? 
Free to sleep the noon away 

Cradled in a golden bell, 
Kirtled in that rich array 

That the sapphire doth excel?” 
And the Feather made reply, 
Half with laughter, half with sigh— 

“Love goes ever with the sun, 
And behind, his shadow Care; 

But if East or West they run, 
Music follows everywhere !— 

Then sing—and ask no more!” 
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“SOPHIE WALTZ.” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Srravss was a second Orpheus, whose tender 
moving, spirit-stirring, rapturous music con- 
quered the most inveterate enemy of Terpsi- 
chore; whose magic sounds soothes hearts, stilled 
sighs, dried tears, tamed wild beasts, and moved 
the stones themselves. Strauss composed waltzes 
that are more than many operas. In seven of 
his measures there is often more melody than 
in as many scores of other musicians. What a 
fulness of syren beauty, what a rich mine of 
poetry! What an inexhaustible fount of ever- 
gushing melody! and not the melody alone—the 
rhyme also, with magical influence, seizes the 
brain, and enters the heart. There are many 
waltz compositions as rich in melody, but few 
so rich in melting rhythm, as those of Strauss. 
By turns skipping, humming, warbling, gliding, 
dancing—so inviting, so irresistible, that no dan- 
cer can withstand their witching influence—he 
is the idol of woman. In every house—on every 
piano in Vienice, lie Strauss’s waltzes. He has 
written over two hundred; all are favorites, all 
are sung, and trilled, and played throughout Eu- 
rope. Cobbler and dandy hum and pipe them. 
Orchestra and barrel organ playthem. We hear 
them in the street, at the ball, in the garden, and 
at the theatre. The dancing Viennese shout— 
“Strauss forever.” 

This Strauss, this waltz hero, loved the daugh- 
ter of a count. Sophie was her name. Her eye 
was bluer than Italy’s heavens, and softer than 
the sweet light of the evening star. Grace and 
beauty were in every motion, and music in every 
tone. In a word, Sophie was beautiful. He 
would have given worlds to win but one glance 
of love; but she was cold and stern. Madness, 
indeed, for a poor musician, with nothing but his 
violin, to dare to love the high born Sophie, who 
had as many noble ancestors as he had waltzes! 
‘‘Impertinent!” said Sophie; and when he came 
to give her brother a lesson on the violin, she 
scarcely deigned him a look. Shortly afterward 
Sophie was betrothed to Count Robert, Lord 
Chamberlain, who had, indeed, as many proud 
ancestors as Sophie, but beyond these and his 
titles, had nothing of which he could boast. 

One day, when Strauss chanced to be alone 
with Sophie, he sank upon his knees before her, 
and with burning words, declared his love, and 
besought her to give him but one word or look 
of love ere he was driven to despair. But neither 





tears nor protestations moved her. She was cold 
and unfeeling as marble. “I am an affianced 
bride,” she said, haughtily, ‘and if I were not, 
think you I would become the wife of a poor 
musician?” 

She turned scornfally away, and left him alone 
in his grief and despair. 

The repentance which soon awoke in the heart 
of Sophie unhappily came too late. The bride- 
groom and her father hastened the marriage— 
in eight days she would be the wife of Count 
Robert. The ceremony was to be performed in 
the great saloon of the city, and the count called 
on Strauss to request him to lead the orchestra 
on that occasion, and also to honor his bride with 
the composition of a new waltz. 

Strauss, the most miserable man in the world, 
promised him both. ‘He wishes to wound me 
yet more deeply,” said-the unhappy man to him- 
self, ‘but I forgive him; and may she be happy 
—may she never repent her choice.” He ad- 
dressed himself earnestly to his work. This waltz 
should be the interpreter of his passion and his 
grief to Sophie. It should challenge, at least, 
her pity, if not her love. When all the great 
city slept, Strauss took his violin, opened the 
window, gazed out into the cold night, improvised, 
and moaned forth his sad tale of woe to the sweet 
stars above, that looked kindly down on the deso- 
late and the heart-stricken musician. 

The day of the wedding came at last. This 
fierce agony of soul had given him a waltz, every 
measure of which spoke a longing sorrow, & 
wailing woe. The hall glistened and shone with 
bright jewels and brighter eyes, but Sophie was 
more gloriously beautiful than all. The richest 
gems lent their charms and their lustre, the pure 
myrtle wreath bloomed in her golden hair, and 
the rare and costly bridal veil shaded her beau- 
tiful features from the full gaze of the adoring 
crowd. Strauss, a haggard, emaciated man, with 
brilliant, piercing black eyes, and sharp, strongly 
marked features, dressed in a suit of black—as 
though he had assumed this mourning livery for 
the bride now dead to him—stood sad and silent 
in the gallery above, directing the movements of 
the orchestra. Sophie danced now with one, 
now with another of the wedding guests, and 
as often as she paused after the giddy whirl of 
the dance, she turned her eyes toward the pale, 
grief-stricken Strauss, in his robes of sorrow and 
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mourning, and met his piercing look of despairing 
love. It was more than pity she felt—it was re- 

amorse—it was kindling love! A terrible pain 
awoke in her heart, like a swelling stream, grow- 
ing ever wider and deeper, threatening to quite 
overhelm and destroy her. Gladly she would 
have wept, but she dared not. 

It sounded twelve o’clock, and Strauss gave 
the signal for the performance of the new waltz. 
The gay dancers stood up, Sophie hanging on 
the arm of the happy bridegroom—all stood spell- 
bound with the wondrous, witching power of those 
magic sounds. 

They forgot to dance, they gazed wonderingly 
up at the pale man in black, whose grief-torn 
soul breathed out his woe, through the sounding 
strings of his instrument. His bow moved with 
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his heart—with his spirit. The bridegroom led 
off—they- dance and dance—Strauss follows the 
flying pair with tearful eyes, and bleeding heart. 
They dance, and dance, and dance, without in- 
terruption. Strauss plays, and plays, and plays, 
with untiring energy, this wonderful waltz, which 
so fearfully affects both him and them. The dan- 
cers whirled around. He played, and played. 
Suddenly, the Z of his violin snaps—and in that 
moment Sophie falls dead upon the floor. 

Violin and bow fell from his trembling hands, 
and with a cry of horror he shrieked—‘“‘ Sophie,” 
and fell fainting on the ground. 

Since Sophie’s death, the waltz is called by her 
name. Strauss loved her until his death. He, 
too, now is dead; but his charming ‘Sophie 
Waltz” is imperishable as his fame. 





I’M LONELY NOW. 


BY IBA B. NORTHROP. 


My heart is sad and lonely, coz, 
For thou art far away, 

And there is none to cheer me now, 
Or check me when I stray; 

There’s no sweet voice to cheer me now, 
As when in days of yore, 

Thy dulcet notes dispelled each fear 
Which then my young heart bore. 


There was a time when I felt gay, 
Could mingle with the throng: 

There was a time when I could while 
An hour in sport and song. 

There was a time when I could laugh 
And chatter with the gay, 

But oh! dear coz, I’m lonely now, 
Those days have passed away. 


Oh, little thought we once, sweet coz, 
When wand’ring up and down 

Old Peterboro’s stately hills, 
Or tripping through the town, 





That in a few short years at most, 
Such changes would be wrought, 

That life to me, so pleasant then, 
Would soon with care be fraught. 


I often think of by-gone days, 
Of days when you and I 
Together raised our feeble voice 
In prayer, to God on high— 
I often turn my wand’ring thoughts 
Back to those haleyon days, 
When our dear mothers pointed out 
The road to wisdom’s ways. 


That road our mothers pointed out, 
I trust, will ever be 

The aim in life to travel o’er 
Of you, dear coz, and me; 

And when at last we reach the end 
Of life’s eventful chain, 

Oh, may we meet in Heaven above, 
Where Christ, in love, doth reign. 


NEVER GIVE UP. 


BY CHARLES L. PORTER. 


Never give up, though troubles surround thee, 
Though thou hast drunk of bitterness’ cup, 

Though thou art destitute, homeless, forsaken, 
Child of misfortune, never give up! 


Dark tho’ the clouds above thee are rolling, 

And the sun hides his face in a mantle of care, 
Still he is shining; cease thy repining, 

“Nil desperandum”—never despair. 





Never give up, industrious student, . 
Toil on—keep struggling—the victory’s thine, 
Though thou art harrassed with care and vexation, 
Still bring thy jewels from learning’s deep mine. 


Though destiny on thee a burden imposes, 
And thistles and thorns fill thy pathway with care, 
Still pluck, on life’s journey, the lilies and roses, 
And list to Hope’s whispering, “ Never despair.” 
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Dismountinc.—The first operation, prepara- 
tory to dismounting, is to bring the horse to an 
easy, yet perfect, stop. If the lady be light and 
dexterous, she may dismount without assistance, 
from a middle-sized horse: but, it is better not 
to do so if the animal be high. 

The right hand of the lady, when preparing to 
dismount, is to receive the reins, and be carried 
to the off crutch of the saddle. The reins should 
be held sufficiently tight to restain the horse 
from advancing; and yet not so firm as to cause 
him to back or rear; nor uneven, lest it make 
him swerve. 

The lady should next disengage her right leg, 
clearing the dress as she raises her knee; remove 
her right hand to the near crutch; and then take 
her foot from the stirrup. 

Thus far the process is the same whether the 
lady dismount with or without assistance. 

If the lady be assisted, the gentleman, or 
groom, may either lift her completely off the 
saddle to the ground; or, taking her left hand 
in his left hand, place his right hand on her 
waist, and, as she springs off, support her in her 
descent. She may also alight, if she be tolerably 
active, by placing her right hand in that of the 
gentleman, (who, in this case, must stand at the 
horse’s shoulder) and descend without any other 
support. Should there be any objection to, or 
difficulty found in alighting by either of these 
modes, the gentleman, or groom, may place him- 
self immediately in front of the lady, who is then 
to incline sufficiently forward for him to receive 
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her weight, by placing his hands under her arms, 
and thus easing her descent. 

If the lady dismount without assistance, after 
the hand is carried from the off to the near 
crutch, she must turn round so as to be able to 
take, in her left hand, a lock of the horse’s mane; 
by the aid of which, and by bearing her right 
hand on the crutch, she may alight without 
difficulty. In dismounting thus, without assist- 
ance, she must turn as she quits the saddle, so 
as to descend with her face toward the horse’s 
side. 

By whatever mode the lady dismounts, but 
especially if she do so without assistance, she 
should—to prevent any unpleasant shock on 
reaching the ground—bend her knees, suffer her 
body to be perfectly pliant, and alight on her 
toes, or the middle of her feet. She is neither 
to relinquish her hold, nor is the gentleman, or 
groom, if she make use of his ministry, to with- 
draw his hand, until she is perfectly safe on the 
ground. 

In order to dismount with grace and facility, 
more practice is required than that of merely 
descending from the saddle after an exercise or 
a ride. It is advisable to mount and dismount, 
for some days, several times, successively, either 
before or after the ride;—commencing with the 
most simple modes, until a sufficient degree of 
confidence and experience is acquired to perform 
either of these operations in a proper manner, 
with the mere aid of the assistant’s hand. 





THE LONELY CHAMBER. 





BY ROBERT H. BROWN. 





Beneats a row of stately larches, 
Looking on a terrace green, 
Stands the chamber’s gothic arches, 
Where no sun-rays come between. 
All around the day shines brightly— 
All about is mirth and bloom; 
Only shadows, cold and nightly, 
Fall within that silent room. 


Oaken carvings, quaint and olden, 
In the sickly light and dim, 

From the roof and cornice golden 

Look with faces stern and grim, 








Ancient portraits none now cherish— 
Forms and features in decay— 

Seem to languish, fade, and perish 
For the breath and light of day. 


Mystery is in the chamber— 
Fears, like shadows, flit and fall— 

E’en the cloth of gold and amber 
Seems to shudder on the wall. | 

Sad cold winds, in doleful striving, 
Fill the weary space with dread; 

Speak in whispers to the living 

Of the long-forgotten dead! 










































EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


_ Our Cotorep Fasnions.—Certain of the public 
journals have fallen into the habit, lately, of con- 
temptuously alluding to what they call “milliner’s 
magazines,” that is magazines with fashion plates. 
The sapient editors in question, we have no doubt, 
are either crusty old bachelors, or conceited young 
fools. If they knew half as much as they pretend 
to, they would know that every “woman who is a 
woman,” as Lamb says, desires to render her per- 
sonal appearance engaging; and that, if she has 
not this instinct, she invariably degenerates into a 
sloven. Fashion plates are to the sex, therefore, 
what guide-posts are to a traveller; they teach ladies 
how to dress gracefully, and in unison with the cus- 
toms of the day. The prettiest woman alive would 
Took hideous if attired in the costume of the four- 
teenth century, simply because people are no longer 
accustomed to the horned caps-and othor attire of 
that day. A lady, dressed even as ladies dressed 
twenty years ago, would seem absurd, and for a 
similar reason. Every woman “follows the fashions,” 
as a necessity of her sex. They may not dress, 
in the new style, the first year it comes cut, but they 
do eventually. How much more sensible to adopt it 
at once! The new dress, or dresses of each season 
might just as well be made in that year’s fashion, as 
in the preceding one’s. 

A favorite argument of these addle-headed critics 
is that fashion cramps the waist and injures the 
health. If they knew more about the subject, they 
would know that this is precisely what fashion does 
not do, and that those ladies, who persist in lacing 
to death, do not know what the true fashions are, 
Nobody ever read, in this Magazine, a word in 
favor of tight-lacing; but everybody who takes the 
“National” has read many an article on that absurd 
practice, than which nothing so certainly destroye the 
grace of the female figure. Ladies who wish to dress 
sensibly as well as elegantly will take a periodical 
that gives the fashions: ladies who wish to look like 
scare-crows will undertake to dress without such a 
guide, and will of course lace tightly and commit all 
other kinds of exploded absurdities. 

We continue to give, for ten months of the year, 
colored fashion plates, though they are the costliest 
embellishments that are got up. For instance, the 
expense of our colored fashions, this month, is as 
great as the printing of thirty-two extra pages would 
have been. Some of our cotemporaries have dropped 
the fashion plates, and substituted heavy reading 
matter, and that not original, but selected. We could 
print as big a book, if we adopted the same plan; 
but we préfer to give the ladies, what we are sure 
they prefer, a lively Magazine, with one good mezzo- 
tint, a colored fashion plate, and as much original 
matter as can be afforded, 
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A Competent Jupce.—We copy the following 
from the “Lycoming Democrat,” not for what it says 
of us personally, but for what it says of the Maga- 
zine. We are in receipt of scores of similar com- 
plimentary notices of our periodical. But, in this 
case, we happen to be acquainted with the writer— 
would we could say it of all!—and, therefore, know 
that he both says what he thinks, and is thoroughly 
competent to judge. It was our good fortune to 
visit Williamsport, where the “Democrat” is pub- 
lished, during a tour last May and June; and one of 
our brightest recollections is of a ride over the Bald 
Eagle Mountain, and a first view of that picturesque 
town as we whirled down the slope. Perhaps, in 
some early number, we may reduce into a word pic- 
ture that May-day dream of apple-blossoms in the 
valley, blue mountains above, and the silver-smiling 
Susquehannah far below. But to the notice. 


“We have before us the September number of this 
universally popular Magazine, and, as usual, rich in 
embellishments, attractive in contents, and with that 
air of indescribable refinement about the whole 
work which has rendered, and which will continue 
to render it, such a welcome visitor to the parlor. 
Mr. Charles J. Peterson, who is at the head of 
the ‘Ladies’ National,’ we have long regarded, not 
merely as one of the best essayists in the country, 
but as a gentleman particularly qualified to cater 
for the intellectual wants of the newspaper and 
magazine reading public. His Magazine is the best 
evidence which could be adduced of his taste, tact, 
and talent. Mr. Peterson is assisted in the editorial 
department by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, probably the 
most popular lady writer in the country.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Literary Edition of the Waverly Novels. Vols. 1, 
2, 3, 4,5 and 6. Boston: B. B, Mussey & Co.—Of 
the many editions of Scott’s novels, now competing 
for popular favor, this is, beyond all comparison, the 
cheapest and best. It is printed with large-sized 
type, having a neat duodecimo page, so that the 
eye is not strained in reading it, as in the case of 
all the other cheap editions. Each novel makes a 
separate volume, a convenience that cannot be too 
highly sstimated. The illustrations are spirited and 
elegant. Even at double the price, this edition would 
be really the cheapest in the field; but it is afforded 
at even less, a volume, than its competitors. No 
intelligent family should be without the Waverly 
Novels, the best series of fictions, taken all in all, 
that we have in the language; and of the various 
editions, yet offered to the American public, this, we 
repeat, is altogether the most desirable. The first 
six of the series are now ready, and may be had in 
paper covers for mailing, or bound in ornamented 
cloth. 
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Hildreth’s History of the United States, Second 
Series. Vol. III, New. York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The present volume brings Mr. Hildreth’s history 
down to 1820, and properly concludes the work, since 
to descend to a later era would introduce too many 
living characters upon the scene. The narrative is 
the most complete account of our annals yet written, 
and though not enlivened by such graces of style as 
we find in Prescott, nor by the comprehensive philo- 
sophy that distinguishes Bancroft, is clear, faithful, 
and generally impartial. Mr. Hildreth’s sympathies 
are evidently with the old federal party, and his 
judgment of men and are from that point 
of view. But no historian, who has discussed the 
events of his own nation, much less of his own times, 
has been without a political bias, from Hume down 
to Macauley. The work is.now complete in six 


large and elegant ean 


expresses. his opinion of it, ot) affords precisely 
that kind of yer pe apa and in- 


would be well-informed. About nine hundred bie. 
| graphies are embraced in it. The price is low, one 

- dollar and fifty cents in cloth. 

. Pierre ; or, The Ambiguities, By Herman Melville. 
» 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The reader 


» will vainly look, in this new novel, for either the 


freshness or the naturalness of “Typee.” Mr. Mel- 
ville appears to be the victim of his reputation, for, 
_ in trying to sustain, and, if possible, inerease it, he 


+ strains after effect, and becomes affected, obscure, { 


- and sometimes almost absurd. In addition, the plot 
_ is eminently improbable, Yet there are many pas~ 
- sages of striking power in the volume, proving that 
if the author had allowed himself to be more natural, 
and had labored less to be profound, he would have 
_ produced @ far better book. As it now stands, 
“Piorre” reads like a novel, written by # man who 
was half crazy. 

Mary Seaham, A Novel. By Mre, Gray. 1 vol, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson —A new novel, by this 
popular writer, is an event in the literary world. 
The American publisher has purchased the proof- 
sheets of “Mary Seaham,” in London, and issues 
them here in advance. The novel is prebably the 
best Mrs. Gray ever wrote. 

Lotus-Eating. A Book of Summer Travel. By G. 
P. Ourtis. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The most agreeable volume of the kind we ever read. 
The Catskill, Trenton Falls, Niagara, Saratoga, Lake 
George, Nahant and Newport are all brilliantly de- 
Picted. 


fiction is excellent, both in 





~~ 


Meyer's Universum. Illustrated with Engravings 
Srom drawings by the first artiste, Nos, 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
New York: Hermann J. Meyer, No, 164 William 
street.—This is a semi-monthly publication, each 
number containing four steel engravings, designed 
to illustrate the scenery of all parts of the world. 
Suitable letter-press descriptions accompany each 
plate. The price of the numbers is but twenty-five 
cents a piece. We can echo the praise of the Lite- 
rary World, which says that “Meyer's Universum is 
the most elegant and cheapest work of its kind in 
the whole world. The presence of such publications 
on a lady’s centre-table is the highest evidence she 
can afford of refinement, taste, and intelleotuality.” 

The Clifford. Family, A Tale of the Old Dominion. 
1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothere.—We have 
here a pleasant story.of life in Virginia... We com- 
mend the book to our readers as delightful reading, 
and hope to hear from the same agreeable author 
again. The Harpers have geniehen the yelame in 
excellent style., rae 

Mysteries ; or, Giblihiiainp ake Rigiiiinncet. By C. 
W. Eliott. 1 vol.. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This is an excellent compilation, devoted to the 
Rochester Knockings and other kindred mysteries, 
in. times past as well as present. It will command 
a large.circle of readers. 

Boelina, By Mise Burney. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothere.—A new and cheap edition of 
one of the best fictions ettant, “Evelina” should 
be read, not merely for the interest of the story, but 
for its pictures of: London society pears 

The Master-Builder ; or, Life at a Trade, 
K. Lee, 1 vol. New York: 

enh te 
It is by the author of “Life on a-Farm.” j 
field has issued it in his usual superior tyle, 

Pequivillo, By G. P. R. Jame: Ate 
York: Harper & Brothere—As a I 


Hunting the Romantic, 1 vol. Yous. ‘Strin- 
ger & Townsend.—Very original is this pretty volame, 
full of adventure, and the better for containing a fine 
wholesome moral, which oar young readers would do 
well to read. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Fie. 1—A Waxrxine Dress oF DARK BLUE AND 
BLACK Sxor Six, woven in the style called a dis- 
position. Skirt trimmed with three flounces, each 
one having three stripes of satin woven around the 
bottom. Corsage made with a basque, and nearly 
high at the back, and open square on the front, over 
a lace chemisette, and confined above the waist by 
three bands, Sleeves demi-long, and finished by 
woven satin stripes like the flounces and corsage. 
Crimson crape shawl. Bonnet of light green silk, 
puffed, and trimmed with one full ostrich feather. 
Under trimming of lace and pink flowers. 
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Fre. m.—Carriace Dress or GAY PLAIDED Six, 
skirt full and long. Small manteletts of black velvet, 
trimmed with two rows of very deep lace. Bonnet 
of white satin, puffed, and finished with a feather, 
and pink face trimming. 

Genera Remarxs.—There is but little change 
in the style of making dresses, except that round 
waists are gaining ground. Round waists must not 
be confounded with short waists: for the former, the 
dress-maker ought, on the contrary, to endeavor to 
make the sides as long as possible, and merely sup- 
press the point in front. Flounces are still very 
much worn, but have but little fulness;—the general 
rule is, that where the skirt has five breadths, six 
are allowed for the flounces, Three and five are the 
usual number of flounces on a dress, though some go 
as far as ten or even more. There are but very few 
figures tall or slender enough to look well with these 
last number. 

Vetvet Ripson will be very much used in trim- 
ming the skirts of dresses. It is put on in three or 
five rows around the skirt, then a space, and the 
trimming repeated thus several times. 

CASHMERES are generally very gay, the colors 
being bright and varied, and the patterns large. 
Some even have designs of houses, bridges, pagodas, 
&c., on them. One pattern, called “Zhe Creation,” 
had nearly every flower that was ever known upon 
it. These are fantastic, rather than beautiful. 

An elegant article for Walking Dresses is the 
Chamborde. The material is plain, and woven in 
dress. patterns, with satin stripes around the skirt. 
It is too heavy for a house dress, being of worsted 
and thicker than a merino, and has a corded back, 
something like a poplin. The dark blue, maroon, 
and green ones are particularly rich. 

Anoruer handsome material, and not so heavy, is 
composed of worsted and silk, and is of a zig-zag 
pattern of white over colored grounds, such as brown, 
dove, &c. The patterns of brown have rich satin 
stripes in brown around the skirt, in bunches, that 
is in rows of five, three, &c., decreasing in number 
and width as they rise toward the waist. The dove 
colored ones have stripes of Mazarine blue in the 
same style. 

Some of the newest dresses of Cashmere have 
flounces with palm-leaf borders in elegant cashmere 
designs, like the shawls. On a cashmere having a 
ground of brown, dark green, tan or straw color, 
these palm-leaves in varied colors are exceedingly 
effective. Chequered or plaided borders are also 
very fashionable for the flounces of cashmere dresses. 
The cross stripes forming the chequers are large and 
woven in satin. The cashmeres flounced in this style 
have frequently a ground of stone color, or some 
neutral tint, covered with running flower patterns, 
or with fanciful Chinese designs in lilac. 

Tue Sirk manufacturers have recently introduced 
a novelty which imparts to a silk dress all that 
variety of hue which was formerly confined to fancy 
materials. This novelty ists in fi » with 
borderings in various patterns and colors. Some of 
the new taffety dresses, having flounces in this style, 
are remarkably elegant, and showy in effect. Several 








of these dresses are intended for evening costume. 
They are of white taffety, with five flounces, slightly 
undulated and edged with a satin stripe, lilac, blue 
or green, according to the hue predominating in the 
wreath of flowers which surmounts the stripe. The 
same style of flounces is adapted to dresses of pink, 
sea green, or azure blue silk. 

TueEre is no decided change yet in Manteletts. 

Tr is also too early for the winter style of Bonnets, 
those in our fashion plate being of the kind now 
worn. Many are, however, taking off the light 
vapory trimming of the spring and summer from 
their straws, and replacing it by the rich, heavy 
ribbons. The simpler straws are generally trimmed 
with a fanchon or very wide ribbon passing over 
the top, where it is spread at its whole width, and 
gathered in at the ears, passing under the cape, and 
tied in a large bow under the chin. Another mode 
consists in two ribbons, the one crossing the brim, 
not straight, but brought forward in a point nearly 
to the edge, where it is held by @ loop of straw; the 
other further back, but taking the same form. 

A worp to our readers on gloves. ‘These are one 
of those details of the toilet which confer a stamp of 
distinction on female dress, A lady should be both 
well gloved and well shod. The fit of gloves is a 
point of the greatest importance; if too loose they 
m the hands look large, if too small they are 
liable to tear. Great care should, therefore, be ob- 
served in selecting them. Their color should be in 
perfect harmony with the dress with which they are 
worn, light with a dress of printed muslin or of silk 
of light hue, and dark with a dark colored dress. 
Any broad contrast between the color of the gloves 
and that of the dress is objectionable. Harmony, 
even in the most simple points, is the test of good 
taste. With a robe of the simplest and plainest mate- 
rial, with neat shoes, well fitting, unsoiled gloves, 
and a becoming bonnet, a lady will look well dressed, 
and will even have an air of elegance not to be 
acquired by the most costly toilet without a due 
attention to the accessaries referred to. 

Tue Cuavussure is also becoming quite an im- 
portant part of dress. No lady can be elegantly 
dressed who has not on a neatly fitting shoe, or nice 
stocking. Stockings of thread or very fine cotton 
clocked with embroidery, and slippers ornamented 
with bows made of ribbon and narrow black lace, 
are worn in the morning—whilst the finest silk 
thread or silk stockings with black satin slippers 
are used in evening wear. A new style of boot is 
worn in Paris of bronze leather, and of a soft, light 
color; the boots have usually low heels, and are 
fastened with 1 butt of the same color as 
the material of the boot. 

Tue new Heap Dresszs are made to pass over 
the front of the head, about half way between the 
crown and forehead. They are composed of velvet, 
plaided ribbon, &c. A very beautiful one is a ban- 
deau of straw and black velvet, plaited together, 
made to pass across the head, just above the fore- 
head, and after being turned around the torsade at 
the back of the head, finishes with two flowing ends 
of velvet. 
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